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FOREWORD 



Vocational education throughout its history has'attempted to serve both the edacation^nd 
traimng needs of the individual and the skHled [abor needs of the econorn present the nation 
faces two major challenges relative to both these functions: the "rising tide of. mediocrity." noted 
by the National Commission on Excellence in Education in its 1983 publication A Nation at Risk, 
and found to be eroding the educational foundations of our society, and the economic threat 
posed by the increased competitiveness of foreign products in both domestic and international 
markets. . ; 

Vocational education will be called upon to play more than one role in respbridihg to these 
challenges, and there is likely to be considerable discussibh and debate as to what its rnost 
appropriate roles should be. The evidence and viewpoints presented in this volume are offered to 
help to define the issues and surnmarize the evidence for this discussibh. The vdlurne is intended 
to be of primary use to policymakers, scholars and others interested in educational policy. 

This volume was cbrnpiled and edited by Mbrgah V^ Lewis and Frank C. Pratzher from the final 
reports of separate projects cdhdUcted at the Natidha] Center with support from the Office of 

Vbcatibhal and Adult EdUcatidh, U.S. Department of Education. In this task the editors were 

assisted greatly by the wdrd processing skills of Sherri Trayser and Pnscilla Clulla_and the editor- 
ial skills of Judy Sechler. Preparatioh of this document arid the conduct oj aM the projects on v 
which it draws took place in the Evaluation and Policy Division under the direction of N. t: X 
McCaslih. Associate Director. c 

On behalf of the National Cenjer for Resea^rch m Vocational Educa^^ I wish to express our 
appreciation to these individuals, and to the rri^ny others who contributed to the original projects. 
It is the hope of all involved that the assembled material will contribute to a more informed discus- 
sion of what vocational education can and should accomplish. 



Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director _ 
National Center for Research 
in Vbcatibhal Education 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Why does vdcatldhal education cdhtinue to evoke so much debate aniqng educators and 

researchers? Disagreement about the functions and performance of vocatjqnal edacation js^less 
evident in the general public, among employers, state legislators^ or even schoo| board members;* 
but educators and researchers continually examine the appropriateness and_effectiveness of voca- 
tional education. Much of this controversy seems to arjse frorifi the_^daal objecji^es that .vocational 
education tries to achieve: (1) to facMitate the maxi^mum development of the individual, and (2j to 
prepare the productive labor force needed by oar socjety. These two objecjives become contro- 
versial when the attempt is made^to achieve them at the high^schbol level. Rew argue against 
occupational preparation at the postsecondary level, and almost no one thinks it inappropriate at 
the postgraduate or professional school level. At the secondary level, however, there is a cbricerri 
that occupational preparation may be premature andmay act to fbreclose~other options. 

the four chapters in this vblume examine from a variety of perspectives what vbcatiphal edu- 
cation should accbmpllsh and is accbmpllshihg. These chapters were hot Intended to reflect ^ 
consistent view. They were drawn frbm the rjpbrts bf separate research efforts conducted at the 
Natibhal Center for Research in Vbcatlbhal EdUcatibh and are assembled here to summarize in 
bne place sbme bf the cUrreht thinking and evidence abbut what vbcatlbhal education should be 
and Is dbihg. They reflect mbst bf the niajbr, cUrreht viewpoints on the capabilities and perfor- 
mance bf vbcatlbhal edUcatlbh. 

In the first bhapterr Rupert Evans examines the discrepancy between the pubhc and legislative 
support for vbcatlbhal education and the benefits demonstrated by evajuat^ipn studies. Evans dis- 
cusses sbrtie bf the possible explanations for this discrepancy and proposes a research agenda 
and policy implications that are suggested by the discrepancy; 

Chapter 2, by Frank Pratzner and JijI Russell, exarnines the^approprlate roles and functions of 
secondary and postsecondary vocatjonal edacat[on^ He^^ issue is whether occupation- 

ally specific training should be emphasized at the secondary schbbi level. The many economic 
problems that our country faces at present argue fbr skill training— if such training wbuld^ reduce 
structural unemployrnent and increase the prbductivity of the work force. The arguments against 
such specialization stress avoiding premature occupational choice, training for change and versa- 
tility, and using vocational education to provide educational alternatives arid iricreased relevancy. 

Flbyd Mckinney and Patricia Fbrnash, In chapter 3. draw upon backgrbUhd papers prepared 
by specialists in six disciplines to assess the support that the basic thebries and findings bf these 
disciplines provide for eighteen selected butcbmes, or iriterided, positive cbhsequehces,. bf partici- 
pation In vocational education.** The specialists represented the fields bf history, philosophy, psy- 
choiogy. sociology, ecoriomlcs, and futures research. The eighteen bUtcbmes they were asked to 



Mn chapter 1 Rupert Evans summarizes some of this evid ' 

.••An outcome may be intended orUmn tended, positive or negative, shbrt-terrn or Ibhg-term. The outcomes discussed in 
this volome are for the most part intended, positive consequences that vocationai programs are designed to produce. 



examine were derived from a list of _252 outcome questions about vocational education that had 
been identified through previous research: ' \ . 

in the final chapter, Morgan Levvis focuses on ajlmited number of iabor market outcornes of 
secondary-level vqcatjonal education that have been_stadied by d[fferent researchers In recent 
years. Several of the jndjviduals who cj^ndacted^the ori^g^^^ a convening 

during which conclusions were drafted: The chapter presents the conclasiofis that these individu- 
als agreed can be supported by the separate studies: \ 

The following sections provide detailed summaries of the major points frpm each of the 
chapters: \ 

\ 

Outcomes and Acceptance 

^ Chapter 1 examines the discrepancy between the measured butcdmes of vbcatibhaj educatibh 
and public acceptance of vocational edijcatibh. The c?utcbmes that have been measured show 
modest effects for some people in some programs. Almost every measijre of public attitudes ahd 
behaviors, however, shows strong support for vocational educatibh. ■ \ \ ~ 

Thjs chapter grew but of small group discussidhs at.'the National Center for Research in Voca- 
tional Education that were cdhvehed to consider labor market-related and educatioii|related 
effects of vdcatidhal educatidh. The chapter expldres possible reasons for the discreibancy and 



draws the fdlldwihg five cdhclusidhs: 

First, there are six types of outcomes for vocational education: 



Labor market-related outcomes for individuals \ 

, \ 

tabor market-related outcomes for institutions 



tabor market-related outcomes for society \ 

- • \ 

Education-related outcomes for individuals \ 



• Education-related butcdmes for institutions \ 

• Education-related butcdmes fdr society i <. 

Second, research dh the effects df vdcatidhal educatidh usijally Iddks at only one or two types 
of these dutcdmes. It ijsually cdhcludes that the benefits df the dUtcdmes studied are small. It J 
seems likely, hdwever, that the public considers all six and calculates a rough sum of benefits. This 
leads it td cdhclUde that it desires more vdcatidhal educatidn. . ^■ 



Third, in 1963, Congress mdved vdcatidhal educatidh away from ah emphasis^on specified , 
subject matter tdward ah emphasis dh labor rharket-re|ated outcomes for individuals (e:g^. earn- 
ings) and ihstjtutidhs (e.g., empldyer satisfactidh with training received by fornier students). This 
shift resulted in vastly increased vdcatidhal education enrollrnent and the expari^sion of voc^ 
prdgrams in a variety of ihstitutidhs. Today, 78 percent of high school graduates have taken at 
least dhe vdcatidhal cdurse, and even college preparatory students average more than two such 
courses. / 



In 1976, Gohgress specified that enroMment be abaridbried as the principal criteriph for distri- 
butibh of vbcatibnal educatibn funds. Instead, states were told to channel funds to schools arid 
cbmmunities that had the least resburces and the largest hurhbers of poor individuals. These crite- 
ria were riot generally put into effect until the. later 1970s. This change (and a long list of specified 
prbcessesj has added hew emphasis to societal, labor rtiarket-relaled dutcomes. However, the 
riieasured bijtcbmes of most research cdhtihue to deal primarily with individual labor market and 
education-related outcomes. 

Fourth, we heed a research agenda thajjddress:eM 
putcdmes. (b) long-term problems of national significance, as well as (c) the Immediate problems 
that trouble administrators and other policymakers. The latter now receives the most attention. 

Fifth, as long as the Congress not on|y emphas|zes fan^d[r^g ^nd other processes that stress 
lOne type of outcome, but also demands that different outcomes be assessed, the assessments are 
Mkely to be misleading. The public's assessment of all of the otJtcomes of vocational education and 
its perceived summation of benefits may well be more accurate in the long run than the limited 
assessments conducted to date by. researchers. 



\ Roles arid Fuhctions 

'Chapter 2 examines information frbm a brbad base of literature and research ahd frdhi three 
Delphi surveys of the views and bpinibris of small, highly select grdUps df khdwiedgeable educa- 
tionaueaders. The intent is to highlight a number of key issues and arguments related to the 
appropriate roles and functions of public vbcatipnal educatidh. The chapter concludes that, the 
dbmiriant effect of the ecoribmic cbhcJitidhs, techhdidgical changes, and demographic shifts 
facing fhe riatiori has been tp move vdcatidhal educatidh toward greater emphasis on the deveh 
bpment bf specialized skills, Vdcatidhal educatdrs are urged to expand specialized skill Jraining in 
hlgh-technblbgy areas, td play a vital role in state anid local economic recovery plans, and Jo be. 
aggressive in seeking ways to increase the involvement and cooperation of business and industry 
in their prd§rams. 

At the same tinie. there seems to be a growing consensus ambrig ah increasing number of 
knowledgeable pedple that the economic, technological, demographic, and educational conditions 
in the hatidh require secondary and postsecondary-leveUocatibnal programs to serve different ^ 
roles and fUhctidhs. The consensus among this gr^qup»._t hough by ho means clear and widely artic- 
ulated, seems td be that vocatjona[ education at the secondary level should be integrated better 
with general education, and that emphasis should be on the development bf broadly applicable 
skills useful to students In a wide range of future bccupations. This group believes that, while the 
fdcus should be on strengthening vocational education's contributions tb general educatidh, prep- 
aration in broad occupational areas should be available to secondary students whd choose it and 
can benefit from it. . 

At the postsecoridary level, the dbminarit theme seems to be that vdcatidhal programs should 
expand their capacity to serve a brbader clientele and a brdader range df training needs. By and 
large, postsecondary institutlbris are being urged td work mdre closely with business and industry 
to emphasize and improve programs fdr highly specialized skill development, especially those 
needed in new and emerging bccupatidhs in the service sector and in high-techciology areas. 



Id 



\ 



it is highly probable that these issues and distihctibhs will cdhtihuo to be at the heart of d[a= 

logue and debates about the roles and. functions of vocational obucation thrqughout the 1980s: 

This chapter, in the hdpe that it will help to stimulate and cdritribute constructively to that d^^^ 

Ibgue. raises a hUmber of policy impllcatidhs and questions arid Identifies several areas of needed 
research. 



Some Policy Irtiplicatidhs 

} If vocational education Is to strengthen signifjcant|y its technical skiM development capacity, a 
riumber of policy implications seem evident. For example: 

• Substantial federal and state vocational funds must be earmarked for updating and mod- 
ernizing vocational education equipment and facilities at both secondary and pbstsecdhd- 
ary levels in order to reflect adequately technological and occupatiorial changes in the 
labor.market: 

• Federal legislation should target funds for specialized skill tramihg td those mdst in need, ^ 
thit is. to displaced and unemployed adult workers and to pddr. disadvantaged youth. 

• Federal and state vocational legislation must also emphasize and prdvide fUhds ^d sup- 

■ plernent salaries for vocational faculty in new and emerging occupational areas in order 
to make their jobs more competitive with those available in business and industry^ Addi- 
tionally, funds should be earmarked to support a variety df apprdaches for updating and 
retraining vocational faculty in hew techhbldgicardeveldpments and occupational 
changes in their fields of expertise. 

Federal vocatidhal legislatidh should Include provisions reqairing close. and significant 
cobperatibh and invdivement of vocatjonaj education in state and local economic recov- 
ery plans. Included in these provisions should be requirements for demonstrating that 
vdcatidhal educatidn programs are responsive to national, stale, and local labor rnarket 
demands—especially in areas of (critical skill shortages. Programs should also dembh- 
strate that they are sensitive to the other sources in their areas that sUpply trained 
workers. 

Federal and state vocational iegislation should ericburage even greater cdllabdration and 
involvement than It now does of business, industry, and labbr in all aspects df vocational 
education programs. 

If. on the other hand, vocational education is tb strengthen its educational role significantly at 
the secondary level and is to seek to improve the edUcatibhal achieyerrient of students, then a very 
c'fferent set of policy implicatibhs will follow. At a minimum: 

• Federal legislatioh shbUld mbre/clearly define and distinguish the principal roles and 

^ functions of vocatibhal edUcatidn at the secdndary and postsecondary lev>^'^, and funding 
provisions should reflect these key differences. 

• Federal and state vbcatidhal legislatidn must emphasize ar^d provide funds to upgrad 
and retrain vbcatidnal faculty in the latest techniques and approaches for teaching a 
broad range bf fundamental skills. 
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• The evaluation criteria In the currem federal vocational law rnast be revised; instead of 
measures of training-related pjacernent and employer satisfaction, alternative measures of 
educational achievement will be needed as success criteria. 

• Federal vocational iegislatibri should include provisions arid earrriarR funds for secondary 
and pbstsecoridary instltutibris in order to establish joint, cbllabbratiye arrarigemerits 

' \vhereby pbstsecbridary iristitutibris cari prbvide preparatibri in specific jbb| skills for 
secbridary-level studerits whb chbose to pursue jbb training arid cari beriefit from it. 



n« Federal arid state vdcatidrial legislatidh shdUld ericdurage arid provide funds for a broad 
rari^e of research, development, and disserniriatidri that fdcUses on new and innovative 
techniques for irnprdvihg educatidnal skill achievement in vocational education programs: 
Activities should also be funded to develop more effective methods and techniques for 
measuring the^educational achievement and outcomes of vocational education. 

Sdiiie Questions ' ' 

Among the several key questions noted m the conclusions of the chapter are the folfowing: 

• What should be the optimum role and function of each of the major programs or ayericies 
engaged in job preparation? What char^ges will be required in currerit programs it these 
roles and functions'are pursued? 



How does the optimum role and function of each agency br^^rbgram irifluerice which 
problems of national Importance arid prlbrity will be addressed arid hbw they will be 
addressed? 

To what extent shbuld these various jbb preparatibri agericjes anjj programs be cddrdi- 
riated and articulated? Hbw cari greater articulatidri be achieved? 

What shbuld be the rble bf business, industry, arid labor in public vocatlorial education, 
arid iri particular, what shdUld be their role in public secondary-level vbcationaU 
education? ■ ^ * 



How can public vdcatlonal education better measure and demonstrate its labor market 
effects and Its educationareffects? 



Some Areas in Need of Research 

Each oi the questions noted above has a research agenda implicit within it. Twb additibnal 
areas of needed research and policy arialysls are described Iri the chapter. These two areas— the 
educational effects of vocational educatibri. arid the artlculatlbri arid cbbrdiriatibri bf public secbhd- 
ary and pbstsecoridary vocational education— are slrigled out because they are areas iri which little 
research has been done to date and because they are areas impbrtarit tb the f uture of vdcatidrial 
education, regardless bf whether brie believes vocatibrial educatibri shbuld put primary emphasis 
on labor market or educatibrial butcbmes. 
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Selected Oatcomes 



A multitude dutcbmeslbr vocational edDcation have been [dentified in the literature arid by 
various publics. The goal of the study reported* In chapter 3 was to produce irifbrmatlbri that^cpurd 
- be used In determining the theoretical and empirical support that varibus disciplines provided for 
^selected outcomes expected of vocational education: 

From a list of 252 outcome questions, the project staff, selected personnel of the Natidhal Cen- 
ter for Research In Vocational Education, and selected vocational educators from around the 
nation identified eighteen butcbmes on the basis of their (I) historic importance: (2} cdhthbutidn to 
the unique attributes of the iridividual; (3) contribution to the imprbvemeht of social relktionships 
arnbng Individuals; (4) contribution to the production, development, and mahagement of material 
wealth for the individual, business/industry, or cbuhtry; and (5) likely importance in the future. 

Six individuals selected for their expertise in the fields of history, philosophy, psychology, 

sbciblogy, ecbribmics, arid futures research were cdmmissidhed to write papers that presented the 
fundamental thebries, coricepts, arid major firidirigs that could be Used to support or reject each of 
the eighteen butcbmes. The cbrrirnissidried papers were reviewed by selected staff of the National 
Center and by a small group of irivited participants in a working conference held with the authors 
of the papers. 

Support for the Outcomes 

On the basis of Information presented In the six cbmmlssloried papers, the project staff 
members determmed whether the evidence supported or rejected the eighte eri butcbmes. While so 
doing, they noted, that ordinarily addltiorial Information would be cbrisidered iri ideritifying out- 
comes for specific programs operatirig iri specific cbritexts. 

The evld'^rice presented Iri the six papers was seeri as suppbrtihg the appropriateness and 
jegitirnacy of the foHoWirig three butcbmes of secbridary- arid pbstsecbridary-level vocational 
education. 

• Upgraded bccupatiorial cbmpetericies 



• Acquisitibn bf useful bccupatibrial^skills 

• Retrairied wbrkers 

Ori the basis bf evidence presented In the papers, the following butcbme for vbcational educa- 
tibri is supported when measured at the conclusion of the individual's vocational educatibn 
program— 

• Development of safe work habits and techniques > 

On the basis of evidence presented iri the papers, the followirig butcbme is supported for 
secondary and postsecon^ary vbcatibrial educatiori when measured withiri sixmbnths after pro- 
gram completion and when vbcatibrial education completers are ribt compared with other workers, 
program, completion and wheri vocational education cbmpleters are riot compared with other 
workers: 

• Satisfactbriness to emplbyers 



xiv 
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Fbtir dutcbmes of vocatibhal were not strongly supported based on the evidence presented in . 
the papers. ^ 

Increased job satisfaction 
• Increased potential for entrepreneurship 
* • Increased awareness of heed for basic academic skills 
Placement in job related to training 

fdlldwing nine outcomes were not supported by evidence presented in the papers. 
Enhanced leadership capabilities . , . 

Positive attitude toward work « 



• Motivation for educational and bccupatibhal achievement 

• Trained workers for labor market rieeds 



• Improved quality of work 

• Enhanced jbb advancement 



• Increased prbductivity 
' • Reduced dropout rate 

• increased earnings 

Given the limited acceptable evidence presented in the papers, it was considered inappro- 
priate to make judgments oh the relevance of the eighteen outcomes for special rieeds groups. 

impjicatidns 

Implications for vbcatlonal education policymakers were fbrmulated bri the basis of the evi- 
dence presented in this report. These implicatibris are as fbllbws: 

• Federal and state legislators shbuld identify a minimum number of outcomes to bp_ 

expected of vocational educatibri. It is urireasbriable to hold any program accountable for 
a multitude of butcbmes. 

• Outcomes identified fbr a program shbuld complement each other. In the^pas 
achievement bf certain butcbmes resulted^in less than desirable achievement ori other 
butcbmes. • - 

• State arid Ibcal agencies should have flexibility in selectjng oatcomes. Policymak^ 
decisibri makers at state snd local levels have the best information and perspective tb 
select butcbmes congruent with-the specific situations in which their programs bperate. 
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• Local vbcatibrial educatbrs, in cbbperatlbri with other Ibcal individuals, shdUld identify the 
gb^ts'bf'th'^r programs and specify a limited set of dUtcdmes. A vocational educafion 
prb§ram cannot db all things fdr all people. - , 

• Policy makers and decision makers at all levels need to give careful study and c 

tidh td the prdblem df identifying outcomes based solely on t^raditionaj^^ceptance or on 
their assumed relevance td the latest political initiatives. Each vocatjorl^l education pro- 
gram is unique in structure and in setting. The outcomes expected of^ vocational educa- 
tion prdgram should reflect its uniqueness. 7 

• Policymakers and decision makers af-fe^eraj and staje levels should designate funds for 
inquiry concerning the development of a contemporary rationale foi^ vocational educatibh 
to serve as a basis for identifying; program goals and outcomes. / 

• / 

^ ' ■ / • 

Recent Research ' j 

Chapter 4 synthesizes the results of recent research bri the labor market butcbmes associated 
with participation in secondary-level vocational educatibh. This chapter is based bh ten studies 
conducted with hatibrial data and reported since passage of the 1976 ameridmerits tb the Vdca- 
tional Education Act of 1963. Cbauthbrs of eight bf the ten repbrts bf these studies participated In 
'a cbrivenihg that discussed the preparatibh bf this summary statement. 

Difficultfes' in Labor Market Outcome Assessmeht 

Assessing the labbr market butcdmes associated with vdcatidnal education js an extreniely 
complex problem. The majdr difficulty arises frdni the fact that students select the kind of educa- 
tibri they pursue in high schddl. Thus, individual characteristics (e.g.. sex^race^ ability^ motiva^^^ 
are associated both with the choice df high school education and with experjences in the labor 
market. Sdnie df these characteristics are known and can be measured, bat others are measured 
pddrly. dr hdt at all. The extent to which these unmeasured characterist^^ 
ehce educatibnal choices and labor rn^arke^t outcomes remains undetermined. tJntil this issue is 
resolved, sdme uncj^rtalnty will remain in any estimates of the effects of high school vocational 
education. 

Coupled with this self-selection of educatibn is the great variability in secbridary-levej voca- 
tional programs. These programs iticlude many different bccupatibrial areas arid vary further in 
quality and extent of student participation. Finally, the peribd in which the data summarized in this 
paper were collected was the late 1960s arid the 1970s. Duririg this peribd. there were mdre new 
labor market entrants arid more vbcatibrially prepared graduates thari in ariy other time in the 
nation's history. The large riumber bf vbcatibrially prepared graduates may have minimized any 
labor market advantage that their trairiirig may have cbriferred. 

Recurring Results^ . \ 

Despite these analytic prdblems. certain recurring findings are reported in most stubies: Oh 
the basis bf these f iridings the fdllowing conclusions appear warranted: 

• Vdcatidnal preparation In business and offjce courses /educes the amount of time fhat 
ydung wdmen will be unemployed after they leave high school by about one to twb weeks 
per year. 
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• Vocational preparatibri in business arid bffice cburses iricreases the average weekly earn- 
ings of young women after they leave high schbbi by abbut $10 tb $20 per week. Young 
men from trade arid Iridustry cburses sbmetimes earri mbre, but this butcbriie usually 
results because they work mbre hburs per week. 

• About half of all females who receive vbcatibrial preparation In business and bffice skills 
arid about half of all maJes who receive training in the trade arid iridUstry areas while in 
high schbbi bbtairi jobs^iri which they use the skills they studied. 

• Males who receive tralriirig^while in high schbbi in the trade and industry area are a little 
rribre likely than similar males without such training tabbtain jobs classified as skilled 
trades. Females who. received training in business and office skills are more likely than 
females without such training to obtain clerical jobs. 

These conclusidns are ndt about yocatibnal educatibn In general, but abbtit the two areastthat 
have the largest enrollments and for which th^most adequate eviderice is avaijable. tackjo^f^ 
quate evidence for the other areas precludes drawmg any _co_nclus|ons about thei^r [abor market^ 
effects. This statement should not be J n t e r P r eted^ to rn ea n t h a 1 1 ra i njn g in these areas has no jabor 
market effect: Where the evidence ^f_be^lLil^?_99®^^^^S^J ^'9^ school vocational education does 
have a positive Influence on some labor market outcorrtes: 

Cibslrig Remarks^ 

Given the variety bf viewpoirits iri this voluriie, it would be presumptubus tb attempt ariy over- 
archirig conciuslons that could be supported by the evidence preserited iri the separate chapters. 
There are too mariy coriflictirig viewpbirits. The orie theme that cbmes through clearly arid con- 
sistently in each of the chapters is the diversity arid complexity of the activities cbllectively referred 
tb as "vbcatibrial educatiori.** This cbrriplexity arid diversity gerierates perspectives 
reflected iri these chajDters. It is easier tb thirik, talk, arid write abbUt the field as an entity with 
some definable bburidaries arid iriterrial cbrisistericy, but reality defies such sjrrj pliijcation. 

Vbcatibrial edUcatibri, with all its diversity. cdUld prdbably achieve any one of the ei^ghteen 
outcomes discussed iri chapter 3 If there were a clear cdnsensus that the selected outcj?^ 
paramdunt. in the absence df such a consensus, policymakers and vocatioriaj educators must con- 
tinually evaluate and balarice their assessments of needs against available resources: This volume 
prdvides infdrmation that should be useful for this ongoing process: 
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eHAPTER 1 



MEASURED miTCOMES AND PUBLIC ACCEPTANCE 

Rupert N. Evans 



Ihtrbductibii 

' There is a discrepancy between the measured bUtcdmes of vbcatidnal education and pubMc 
acceptance of vocatibhal educatibn: Why is there strbng public and legislative supjjort'fqr yq^^^ 
tiohal education when the results of evaiuatibns are not so strong? The outcomes that^have been 
rrieasuretf ^hpw mbdest effects fbr sbrne pebple in some prbgrams. But almost every mea^^ 
public attitudes and behaviors shows strong support tor vocational education. Pf rhaps the most 
cbhvihcihg evidence is the fact that 78 percent of secondary school graduates now bke at ieas^ 
bhe vbcatiphal edUcatibn course (Campbell, Orth, and Seitz 1981): Even si^^^^ 
are in a cbllege preparatbry>curriculum^amlin average of two credits of vocational education 
while in high school. ' j 

The pubMc expects education to provide access to better jobs for those who Vvbrk hard and 
succeed in school. It expects vocational educatibn in secondary and pbstsecbndary schools to aid 
in this goal in a number of ways: (1) by providing vbcatibhal programs designed for youth who do 
not want a baccalaureate degree (althbugh these programs are sometimes taken toyryqmh who do 
want a baccalaureate degree), (2) by prbvldihg vbcatibhal cbUfses for all youth wto warit them; 
and (3) by helping adults acquire skills that aid th^ir careers. The. public shows that it bejieves in 
vocational educatibn by ehrbllmg in recbrd numbers and by maintaining ydcatlonal education 
while cutting back bh other educational programs. 

Ernplbyers want mbfe prbductive workers. They believe that this goal re^^^^ 
as well as edUcatibn that provides both employablllty skills training and occupational skills 
traihihg. . • " 

Congress and state legislatures generaHy acceptt^^ theerriployersVview pf 

what vocational education should do: Gongress adds a concern for thedlsadvahtaged arid haridi- 
capped, In part because it knows that those who do riot work are a burderi bri sbciety. 

Professor Harry Broudy, a leading scholar of educational philosbphy. makes the pbiht that, the 
public has a strong predisposition to welcome the direct coririectiori between vbcatibnal educa- 
tion, regardless of Its form, arid the importarice of work. Whether that education produces effects 



SboRCE: This chapter Is based on the report, labpr Fb/ce-r^^ 

Acceptance of Vocational SducaVioh publisheri;6yjhe National Center i6r Research in Vocationaj Education (Evans 
19B2C). 



that show up m research or even in com mon obsers^a tion Is hot crucial. It a person has had tfajnmg 
as a machinist, the fact thaUhatpersofvaid not get a job or did riot hold a jbh does riot change the 
perception of the value of the training. By sharp contrast, ariy schbblirig taught fbr desirable . 
general outcomes such as building character or attitudes or develo^irig the ability to thinR criti- 
caliy is seen as having possible, but conjectural, future butcbmes. The goals of the general educa- 
tion, even at the baccalaar^ate level, are generally applauded as valuable but postpdhable. The 
goals of vocational education and work are riot pbstpbriable. 

Legislators tend to accept the views bf their cbristituerits about vocational education. Officials 
in the executive branch of gbverrimerit are less willing to accept vdcational education as being 
inherently desifabie. Gbverrimerit never has eribugh money to meet the demands placed upon it^ 
For the last tv/o decades federal bfficlals, especially in the U.S. Department of Labqr^ have increas- 
ingly demanded research eviderice bf vbcatibhal education's effectiveness, in part J)ecause they 
hope that the research vvill ideritify irieffective prdgrams. Funding for such programs could then be 
eliminated, thus helping tb solve budget problems. Legislative staffs want evidence of effectiveness 
in meeting the rieeds bf the disadvaritaged and handicapped. 

As this evidence has accumulated, it has become clear that vocation^al educatibri meets (re^ 
sonably vvell) its cbrigressibhally rhandated evaluation criteria: (1) tra[r^^^^ . 
(almbst uniformly 50 to 80 percent) arid (2) employer satisfactjonjajm^ with _ 

vbcatibriai graduates). Nevertheless, the benefits shovvn^byTesearchers tend to be margirial: Sbme 
types bf prbgrams (especially clerical and trade) for some groups of people (especially wbmen) 
prbdUce significant labor market eff2ct5. The research a^lso says that even though emplbyers 
prefer vocational graduates, they are wiMmg to pay them orily a little more arid tb retam therii only 
a little longer than honvocatiorial graduates: In short; the benefits shbwn by researchers are rela- 
tively small, on the average (Lewis 1982a, 1982bj: 

The public, however, shows strong support of vbcatlbna! educatibri. As measured by local tax 
support and by attitude surveys, acceptance is high and has beeri increasing, particularly during 
the past two decades (the very period during which quarititative evaluations have been most 
prominent): ^ 

EnroMmerit trends similarly show iricreasing public support. Almost all vocational education 
comes after the erid of compulsbry schbblirig. arid it is riever a required subject^ EnroMm^ents 
Increased slowly but steadily until 1963. wheri Cbrijress ended its requirement that specified 
amounts be spent on specific vbcatibriai subjects. This led to the developme^nt^qf programs that 
had greater labor market relevarice. CbriseqUeritly. erirollment has jncreased more rapidly^ and 
now more thanlhree-fburths bf public high school students take one or more vbcationaj c^^ 
and more than half bf the students in one- or two-year public postsecondary schools enroll iri 
vocational educatibri. 

Cbrigress also has supported vocational eduction, and local and state taxing authbr|ties have . . 
beeri everi more supportive. Every increase in federal funding has been accbmpariied by even 
larger local and state Increases. 

Discrepancies are of interest to scholars, who find that anomaMes are a fruitful source of 
important research questions: Jhis particular discrepancy— betvveeji^ the strbrig public and legisla- 
tive support for vocational education and the results of evaluatibris-^appears to have important 
policy irnplications as well: Learning more about it may help' tb explairi why executive branch sup- 
port for fedieral funding of vocational educatibri has beeri almost horiexistent ?ince the tjme of 
President Hoover, whereas congressibnal suppbrt dUririg this sarnie period rarely wavered^ Year • 
after year, the administration proposes that funds fp/ vdcational education be cut, but Congress 

lire . 
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responds by maihtaining or increasing the funds. This paper examines some of the possible expla- 
nations for this discrepancy* arid suggests some actions that shduld be taken to resolve it. 



Labor Market-related arid Educatibh-related Outcomes 

Research on the effectiveness of vdcatidhal edUcatidh has emphasized two types of outcomes: 
labor market-related butcbmes arid edUcatidri-related bUtcomes. Labor market-relajecJ outcomes . 
include aririual earriirigs. labor fdrbe participation rates, arid frequericy and duratlon of uri^employ- 
ment. They also include perceptidris (held by former tralriees, employers, parents^ arid pther inter- 
ested parties} of the value of vocatiorial education for labor market uses^ In additjon to surveys that 
iridicate those perceptidris, it is useful to look at actual behavior, such a^s (1) purchase of trai^^ 
services from schools arid provision of services and equipment to schools, J^j participation on 
advisory committees, (3) solicitation of information about students befor^ employment, and (4) 
ariaiysis of riew hires to see which training systems. supply them: 

Educatiori-related outcomes inplu^e chan^gesjr^ school dropout and atteridarice rates, iri ver- 
bal arid computational skills^ '1 ^yP^s of readin^g done, and in participation in further educatibri and 
training programs. They also include perceptions of the value of vocational and ribrivbcatibrial 
education by trainees and other key groups, as well as perceptions of participatibn iri educatidrial 
activities by the community: The principal crossover between these twb types bf butcbmes occurs 
when we attempt to assess the extent to which the titles bf the Jbbs iri which fbrmer vocatiorial 
education students are placed correspond to the names of the vbcatibrial cburses or programs iri 
which they were previously enrolled. 

" In September 1982 the National Center for Research in Vbcatibrial Educatidri brought toget^^^ 
two small groups of experts to examine thbsfs butcbmes bf vbcatibrial edUcatidri that are related to 
the labor market and those that are related to educatibri. Precbmpletidri arid postcompletion out- 
comes were examined. ** There was gerieral agreemerit that the purposes of vocational prograrns 
and the quality bf the programs vary widely frbm state to state arid^on^ 'o^ality to Iqca^ 
fore, it is not surprising that, bn average, alrribst all of the data dri all of the outcomes are no more - 
than mildly positive. Even iri the cases in which the dutcdrnes are not posmve, ther^ 
logical explanatlbns bf why this firidirig appears. For example, although the labbijorce partic^ 
tibn rate and earriirigs bf fbrmer home ecdridmics studerits are *p_wer than for^comparable n^^^^^r . 
cational students, a plausible explfriatidri is that mariy of these students are preparing for^w^ 
hbmemakers, arid society does riot pay homemakers or couritjhem as part of the labo^^ 
clear, also, that there is iriadequate attention to the role ofjiqnie e^^^ bf prbduc- 

tivity iri the paid work force. Too little is known about the important roles of consumer arid hbme- 
makirig edUcatidri iri erihancing home and famijy Ufe and m educating consumers whb affect the 
labor market by seeking reasonably priced products of high quality that can best be produced by 
trairied workers". \^ . . 



*A detailed list Of explanations appears in appendix A to this chapter. 



' - — ■ , -- — ^ J J -. . 
"See appendix B foi' a list of outcomes. 
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These conclusions were not particaiarjy startling. Airnbst every recent evaluatibh of vocatlbhal 
education has produced sirnilar results; What was hew Is the convened exjDerts* recbghitlph that 
almost ail of the evaluations concentrated on the effects bf vbcatlbrial educatibh bh individuals, 
while neglecting its effects on ihstitutibris arid sbciety. 

Based on this discussion, it seems clear that a refbrmulated statement of the relationship 
among outcomes is needed. Table 1-i shows a jDbssible reforrnulation. 



TABtE M 

RELATIONSHIPS AMONC3 dUTCdMES OF VOeATjONAt EDUeATION 



Individual Outcomes 



Institutional Outcomes 



Societal Dutcohrjes 



tabor Market- 
related Outcomes 



{e.g., earnings) 



^ (e.g., empldyer 
'satisfaction) 



(e:g., ecDnornic 
development 



Educatidh- 
related Outcomes 



B 

(e.g., graduation) 
D 

(e.g., relevant 
instruction) 



(e.g.^ equal 
access) 



Almost all of the atteritlori bf researchersjhd evaluatbrs has centered on cell A (Indiyhdu^^ 
labor rnarket-related outcomes) bf table 1-1. Even this cell has not been explored fully; untii the 
early 1960s, the use of funds fbr rnbst types of retraining bf employees for new careers was not 
authorized by federal vocatibnal education statutes. During the same period, because almost an 
evaluations of trade and industrial education cdunted any enrollment of its graduates iri^postsec- 
ondary educatibh as a failure of the system, cejl B (individual, education-rejatedoutco^mesV 
received little attention. The affective domain received less attention than the cognitive br psy- 
chomotbr dbniains (Dunn, Ridley, and Walker n.d.): 



Current legislation clearly emphasizes individual, labor market-related butcbmes; for exarriple, 
entry-level vocational education^ is Ja be evalua^^^ by "the extent to vvhfch program^bmpleters 
and leavers— (I) flnd^mployrneht in occup^ to their training, arid (ii) are considered,,, 

by their employers to be we]l-t rained arid prepared for employmerit" (P.L.'94-492, 20 U.S.C. 2312, 
1976). However, the law also specifies that pursuit of further educatibn arid trilnirig cannbt be 
considered negatively iri such ari evaluation. This is not a positive eridbrsement bf an education- 
related outcome, but It Is a step in that dlrectibn. * 
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Although cells C (Ihstitutibhal, labor market-related outcomes) and D (iristltutionai. educatiori- 
related butcdmes) have been little studied, it is worth hbtihg that the. 1976 ameridments support 
irivblvemerit of vbcatibrial schools in job placement, which could be considered a step toward 
emphasizing labor market institutional dUtcdmes. The amendments also c^ontmue supportJo^ area 
vbcatibrial schbbis, which have served in many states as the nucjeus for the formation of new edu- 
cational institutions that provide a wide variety of regional educational services, 



Cells E (sdcietal, labdr market-related putcorjiesj and F (socjet^^^ 
have received even less attention. When individuals and mstitutions projit from vocational educa- 
tion/society alsd profits indirectly because individuals and Institutions are a part of it. But sbciety 
as a whole may profit directly through a reduction of its^osts for correctional, medical, remedial, 
unempldyment, welfare, and other social service programs: Presurnably, Congress has sbcietal 
goals in mind when it demands greater attention to sex equity and to programs for the disadvan- 
taged and the handicapped: 

We kndw very little about the types and amounts of societal butcbmes bf vbcatibnal educatldn. 
whether they are labor market related or education related. Hbvvever. it appears that sdme Instltu- 
tidnal and societal effects may be far reaching. For example. New York Qity has restruc^^ some 
df its academic high schools to fit Oie successful model bf its vbcatibriarhigh schddls— including 
student choice of schools, selective admission.of students, and attehtibn to building staff and stu- 
dent espr/fde corps (Perlrnutter 1982). Trade associatioris and majbr cbrpdratiqns are linking with 
selected postsecondary technical programs to create hew ways bf training empldyees. States are 
restructuring'vocatjohal trainteg as.a_way.of helpiri§'tb attract and keep businesses. Vocational 
education and occupational education in general ire seen increasingly as a way to decrease the 
cost of other social programs. 

Relatlbnsfiips between Labor 

Market and Educatlohal Outcbrhes , 

Labor market-related bUtcdmes are the long-range, ujtjmate outcomes desired of vocatibrial 
education. They are the bUtcdmes that distinguish vocational education from other education. But 
In the short rUn. labbr marketrrelated outcomes ire inherently unstable. Overnight changes in 
goverhrneh t pblicy dr in the pla ns of a local employer can destroy opportunities for employment. 
''Thus, a vbcatibnal prdgram that corisisten^t[y has had high high wages can be 
turned overnight into a program that has poor labor rnarket-related outcbme^^^^^ 

If a prbgram is evaluated in terrns of outcorries over which it has hb cbntfbl; tl;iis action Is not 
bhiy unfair, but it Is also ljke|y to [ead to a rejection of the results_bf th^ evalUatidn, rather 
tbward program improvement (^hich is what we.seek wit h most evalUatibhs) Fdr these reasons, 
rtidst vdcatlonal educators ask to be evaluated in terrfis of the extent tb which they have developed 
"employabilityVather than "employment." Employability-is anleducatidnal outcor^e. tjiough it 
neces^^r^y has some relationship to potentiaUabor marRets. Empldyability is synonymous_with 
employnient when the l^vel ot uherriployrneht is hbrrnal; but when unemployment is high, gven 
well-trained,>uHy employable workers rnay hot find erriplbyrnent. Conversely^ persons who receive 
poor or rio trafriihg rriay nevertheless find ernplbym 

Instead of seeking^ prograrri irriprbvement. df cdurse. we cod]d use evajuations as a means of 
program termination. Suppose Jhat all Prbsrartis were terminated 

dropped belovi/ a certain level. The rtidst likely reason for a sudden drop iri placement rates is a 
local recession. Because it il'less expensive (in terms of foregone earnings and increased availabil- 
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ity of instructors) to provide job training da ririg a recessiorijhari during a boom, program termina- 
tion based on placement rates coald occur daring the wrong part of the ecbhbmic cycle. 

Many (perhaps most) education-related butcbmes shbuid be precursors of labor rharket- 
related outcomes. We know that if educatlon-i-elated outcomes are riot tested periodically against 
the iabor market, they can become obsolete. Educational history is replete with examples of 
school subjects that were instituted because bf their relevance to the labor market and then con- 
tinued in the curriculum Ibng after that relevance had disappeared. 

We shbuid use education-related butcbmes as the daily arid yearly test of the worth of voca- 
tional educatibn, but we should alsb use a mUltiyear. mbvirig average of labor market-related out- 
comes to test the worth of thbse educatibri-related butcbmes that are relevant to the labor market. 

There Is a group bf little-Uriderstbbd ecbhdmic dUtcdnies of vocational educat[on that is riot 
directly labor market related. If a.persdri learns ifv vocatid nai education hov? to repair a personal 
autompbile br ideritify a well-cdnstructed hduse or choose medical care wisely, th^e economic cbri- 
sequerices may be substantial even if the vocational education does not result in a job that uses 
these skills. 



Evaluation of Multiple Outcomes 

Every prdgrarri has intended and unintended outcomes. Both should be evaluated, but it is 
easier to identify (and to evaluate) the intended outcomes. 

" Each vocational program has moitiple goa[s and. hence, has multiple iriterided dutcdrhes. 
These goals aro not the sarne in all vocational programs. For example, the goals df agricultural 
programs tend to be different from those in trade and industrial educatibri. The gdals df programs 
in grades eight and nine are designed to prevent school drbpbuts (e.g.. wbrR experience and work- 
study programs) tend to be different from the goals of those programs in grades'ten through four- 
teen which are designed to provide skill develbpmerit fbr ybuth. Arid both of these goal sets tend ^ 
to be different from the goals of prbgrams designed tb attract empldyers to the region Neverthe- 
less, we tend to use a narrow cluster bf labbr market-related, individual outcomes to evaluate every 
vocational program. 

We know that programs terid to becbme mdre specific at each h[g^her level of education: We 
also know that programs terid to achieve the dUtcdmes that-^they emphasize: por exam pro- 
grams that emphasize jbb placement are more likely to get job place^ments than those that do riot 
emphasize it (McKiririey et al. 1981). If programis are designed to achieve too many different goals, 
they are likely tb make little progress in achieving some or alj of these goals. 

.;' ■ • . ■ ■ :.. J.... 

Almbst every prdgram has multiple goals, and progress toward each goal has costs^Theretore, 
it is desirable (though difficult) to take into account the costs of achievirig each bf the^aribus 
goals. It Is almost always easier to measure^costs rather than benefits. Mbst— i^f ribt all— df the ; 
cdst-benefit studies of vocational edacatiori charge jotal program costs against one drtwd goals. 
This practice makes achievement^ of favorable cost-benefit ratios uririecessarily difficult. In effect, 
it assumes that the benefits of other, urimeasured gbals are costless. 

It seems likely that members of local and state boards of educatibri, state economic develop- 
ment agencies, and tR^e federal gbvernment differ sbmewhat iri the gdals they believe that voca-^ 
' tional education should emphasize. For example, attractirig empldyers.from other states is a state 
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not a federal goal, and rnost states use state fbrids to pursue it. In other cases, funds provided by 
one brarich or level of government are used to achieve the goals set by another branch or level. 

The division of respbhsibiiity for goals, prbcesses^ahd costs is not clear. Who, should decide 
whether a system of schools should be restrt ctUred? The federal government often plays a deci- 
sive role in such determihatibhs (e.g., by providing funds for area vocational schools]. A state may 
mandate nondupMcation of courses in- its pdstsecdndary schools, but then refuse to^provlde hoos- . 
ing for students who want to ehroM in prdgrans that are not available near thejr homes^ Who 
should allocate the costs among the various j^dals df vocational education? This responsibility is 
not clear, either. 

si 



A Research Agenda 



Federal research dn vdcatldnal educatlonlhas iricreasingly ernp]^^ 
designed to help federal administrators solve their immediate problems (Evans I982a). These 
^hbrt-rahge studies should be accompanied b]^ a research agenda that attacks pervasive, Ibng- 
rahge prdblems df consequence to the whole field: Such an agenda is suggested in the fbllbwing 
text. ' ^ \ 

1. It seems clear that we need to know rnbch more about how to assess programs that seek 
multiple outcomes. How do these goali interact? How can we decide when we have tod 
few goals (and hence have too harrow a program) br tbb many goals (which brings a risk 
of not achieving any of themj? If we enter a period bf intense hatidhal cdmpetltion (e.g., a 
trade war or a shooting war), should welseek to restrict vbcatidhal education to a goal of 
training-related placement? How can we best sum up the benefits df dutcomes that are 
intercorrelated? \ 

2: How do labor market-related outcbrnes ii^pract with educatidn-related outcomes? H 

should they interact? Rbw can we avoid the prdbJems caused by the inherent instability of 
the former witjibut being trapped by the tendency toward rigidity of the latter? 

3. Most evaluatibh bf edUcatidn is prdcess drifented. This practice has been rightl^^^ 
because ''approved** processes may not yierd deslrabje qu^tcornes^ However, ^a^^^ 

ter suggests, the evaluatidn-of-outcorrres also leaves rnuch to be desired. How can each bf 
these types df evaluatidn be Improved? I 

4. Vbcatidhal educatdrs frequently state that thair programs prevenf problems, whereas 
empldyment and training programs are rewewal: but this statement Is virtually untested. 
Ddeswcatidnal education decrease the probd±)iMty of needing the training conducted 
under%e Job Training Partnership Act (dTPA)\ or of needing unernplbymieht, welfare, 
and similar payments? Vocatjonal programs in correctional Ihstitutibhs are bfteh prd- 
mdted as a way of decreasing recidivism. Do they help? In shbrt, what are the sdcial dut- 
comes of vocatiorial edDcation. and how valuable are they? 



In this country there are seven rnajbr systems bf bccUpatibhal education: (1) rnMitary 
technical tralrilhg, (2) JTPA prbgrams (fbrmerly OETA), (31 apprenticeship training. (4) 
private training !h business and industry, (5) UjiiveVsities, (6) pubM 
secondary school vbcatibhal educatibh, and (7j independent (private) occupajional 
schools. They ^11 use a cbmbihatibh of dn-thHdb tij^aining and cjassrqbrn/laboratb^^^^ 
Instruction. Which cbmbihatidh df training agencie^iand training methods is best for 
which butcomes fbr which types df students? 
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How can we mcbrpdrate process variables into a more effective system 
■vocational education? Almost Inevltabiy. an outcorne evaluation s^hows that most out- 
comes are at less than desired levels: The next question^ jn_aformatjve evaluation, asdaiiy 
Is. **What can we do to irnprov^ ^_^?se qutcojies?" Thisjs another way of saying, ^*What 
processes need to be changed in order to improve the quality of this program?" For 
example, suppose that the job turnover rate of vocational graduates (a labbr market- 
related outcome) is too high: The rate may be high because attitudes toward work (an 
educatlbn-related butcbmej are poor. We knbw that poor attitudes toward work can be 
caused by (aj selectibn of students who have poor wbrk values, (b) placement (in a coop- 
erative education program) alongside workers who have pbbr attitudes toward work, and 
•-(c) exposure to a vocational teacher who has poor attitudes toward work. It is more useful 
tb knbw which processes should be changed than to know that the butcbme is low. Why 
not evaluate programs by using thbse process variables that are known to affect but- 
comes, especially if they are less expensive tb assess than are outcome variables? 

Vbcational educatibn is almost certainly subject tb the law of diminishing returns. Since - 
the prbpbrtibh bf the populatibh that is taking vocational education courses has been 
gbihg up, we might expect that the retrjrhs to each successive ihcrement of investment in 
vbcational educatibn would decline. However, other cdnditibris are hot constant. The 
proportibn bf secondary school students who take vocational education programs (the 
**cbhcehtratbrs'*) has remained nearly static. Most of the increase has been among stu- 
dents who take one. two. or three course^ and who. hence, spend niuch less ti^nne inj/qca- 
tibhal edUcatidh. This trend affects the supply of graduates of the general curj-iculum by 
changing their number and the content of what they study. It may also raise their wf^ges. 

'_ o ____ _ '_ _ 

As the prdpdrtidn of high school graduates who have had vocational education 
cdurse wdrk continues to L"_crease^ jt Is less and less defensibje to use the general curricu- 
lum graduates as the cqmparisqn group against vvhich vocational education is judged. 
The proportion of high school dropouts is static, and the propbrtion of GEO diplbma 
holders Is increasing rapjdly: Neither of these groups has significant'ambunts of vbca- 
tional ed^xation, but members bLbQth grbups have persbnal characteristics simil^ir tb 
those of vocational students. In spiite of the fact that they may have a lower mbtivatibn to 
rernain in school, they wbuld appear tb be more appropriate grbups against which to 
compare vocational educatibn students. 

Because cbsts per student are rough. y prppbrtibnal tb time spent in vdcatidhal edUcatldh. 
the cost per student isJbwer fbr hdnyocatidnal students. What_has been and is likely to be 
the return per hour (br dbllar spent) in vdcatjdhal edUcatidh? Td what extent is the rate of 
return changed if we spend fewer hdUrs per individual in vdcatidhal education or if we 
ehrbll a greater prdpdrtidn df the pdpulatjdh in vdcatidhal edUcatidh? Costs are probably 
lower per hdUr spent in vdcatidhal ydUth c|Ub activities than fdr time spent in class or on 
the job. How ddes the presence df ydUth club activities affect costs and returns? If returns 
td vdcatidhal edUcatidn really are declining as the enrollments go up, why do the enroll- 
ments hot stabilize dr even decline? 

One gdal df vocational education is to hejp people-to irnproye working conditions. For 
example, a person who has had vocational education_shquid be better able to recognize 
an unsafe condition and know what to do about it: What processes and butcbmes are 
affected by this poal? 

Vocational educators are frequently urged tb increase the quality of their prbgrairis. 
Sometimes ^hls is encouragement tb change the degree of certain butcbmes (e.g.. by 



decreasing the length of time required to find ernplbymeht). In other cases it suggests 
changing certain processes (e.g., by elimihatihg the teaching of Iricbrrect bccupatibhal 
prbceduresj. Often, hbweyer, the questibh of what constitutes "iitaprbved quality" is hbt 
clear, hbr is It clear hbw •Improved quality*' can best be achieved. For example, is it true, 
as Evans (1979) cbhtehds, that the value added by vocational education |s less when it is 
taught to the average student than when it is taught to those who are well above or beiow 
average in ability? If imprbvemeht of quality of processes is deisired, which outcomes are 
affected by which changes in process? 

11. A key issUe in vocational education relajes to sex stereotyping. Does vocational education 
ehroM more or fewer atypical students in any of its occupational programs than are secur- 
ing entry-level employment in these same occupations? In other words, is sex stereotypy' 
ihg in vocational education leading or lagging behind sex sterebtyping in emplbymeht? 

12. J Mdst^^qf the evaluations of vocational education are based bh averages. By their nature, 
= i:-av.er:ayes includeihe very best and worst results and weight them equally, In contrast, 

Individual studies^of the very best and worst programs can provide important insights mto 
1 wh^s_anri js-noilpossible and what prbcesses are assbciated with success and failure, ; 
' More in-depth studies of individual prbgrams are heeded to provide these insights. 

13. Many of the key policy issues of the fUtUre are likely tb.revdive around choices of prp- ' 
cesses and institutions (e.g., public versUs priv¥te schools, secondary versus postsecbhd- 
ary schools, institutional versUs bh-the-jbb training, retraining versus eritry-level training, 
training versus income transfer prbgrams. categorical versus block grant prbgrams. or 
certification for occupatiohs.yersus laissez-faire entry into occupations). Which bt these 
processes and ihstitutibhs db what best and for whom? 



Policy Considerations 

Policies should be based_bn a set of values hejd by the policymakers and by those whb placed 
them in a policymaking role. The policy recommendations stated here are based bri assumptions 
that (a) vbcatibhal education is a part of educationj^ (b) federal goals in vocatibhal education 
shbUld erhphasize societal outcomes more than individual br instltutiohal outcbmes; (c) vocational 
educatibh as a whole should emphasize a blend of Indlviduai. ihstitutichal, and sbcietal outcomes 
that are labor market related and education related; (d) Institutiohs'terid to be rigid, and they are 

necessary but not sufflcient^o ensure many types of Individual arid societal dutcdmes; ^ 

(e) educatidn-related outcomes are necessary but not sufficierit tb ehsUre many types of labor 
marRet-related outcomes; and (f j a major goal of researchers shbUld be to learn more about the 
reasons for dlscrepant^perceptions of vocational educatibn held by the public, employersi Con- 
gress. and the federal admlriistratlon. so that these discrepancies may be reduced and policy may 
be formulated more effectively, o 



Poiicy-related issues 

1: Federal legislatjori for vocatibnal education specifies thailabor rnarket-relat 
must be produced for iridividUals (training-related placement) and f^^^^ 
(employer satisfactibri). It ddes not demand educational outcomes of.any type ribr labor 
market-related bUtcdmes for sdcicity. . 
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Cbhgress specifies*processes (e.g^ empjoyment^of sex eqait^ cobrdihators, miriirrium 
expenditures on the disadvantaged and handicapped and^on postsecoridary educatibrij 
that it hopes will affect labor market-related social ootcomes: This emphasis on equity- 
related processes was accelerated jn^the early 198bs by federal reviews otstate vQcatibhal 
education procedures: The Managernent Evaluatibn Review fbr Compliance arid Quality 
(MERCQ) forced stgtes to comply with legislation that reversed the emphasis on _ 
Increased enrollment that had previously been iri effect for fifteen years. In spite pf its- 
name. MERCQ coriceritrated much more on cdmpliarice thari bri.qua|ity. It fprcefUIJy 
reminded the states that the 1976 Educational Ameridrfierits require that (1) family or indi- 
vidual Income and (2) financial strength of thFtrairiirig agency are the two most important 
factors to be'used in determining the distributiori of federal vbcatiprial funds by the stale. 
Indeed, the law prohibited allbcatiori of furids on the basis bf ehrollment, as well as the 
matching of local expenditures bri a uriifbrm basis [P.L. 94-482, 20 U.S.C. 2306, Sec. 
106(aj(5j]. It seems clear that the Cbrigress specified processes that are hot in accord 
with the specified outcomes. Irideed, the processes may hamper achievement of the spec- 
ified butcomes. < 

i ^ ^ _ ^ -- - . ^ 

By emphasizirig some butcomes more than bthers, Congress stnves to rnove^voca- 
tiorial educatibri in the directibns it sees as desirable. But the unintended effect rpay be to 
move vocatibriaf educatibri away fro,m outcomes that all would a^gree are desirable. W^^ 
riow have research eviderice that cbrift/ms the conventional wisdom that v^ou get v^^^^ 
emphasize, ^ri^example is that acfded emphasis on empjoyei^satisfaction m 
preparatibri fbr eritrepreneurship. Another example is that emphasis on training-related 
placement may decrease earnings (because people are willing to take less pay iri order to 
get a jbb iri a field for which they feel prepared): 

^ How should we decide w^ich outcomes shodid be emphasized? Cbrigress y/ijl rio^ 
apprbpriate funds for programs that have^no specified butcomes. Perhaps, it would be_ 
wiser to encourage states to plan programs for w/hich the expected bUtcbmes are speci- 
fied clearly, with emphasis on one or mor^ of the cells iri figure 1. arid theri tb irisist bri 
data on achievement of these outcomes. , 

If it continues to be necessary for Cbrigress tb specify vbcatibrial education but- 
comes, it might be wise to emphasize social outcbrries, everi at the expense of certain 
individual or iristitutional outcomes. Certairijy sbcjal bUtcbmes should be the highest^ 
priority bf the federal goverrimerit because the welfare bf society as a whole is [ts prin^ci- 
pal responsibility. If it cbritiriUes tb specify prbcesses, then these^procgssesjsbooki-toe^l^^ 
accord with the specified butcomes. 

From the early 19605 to the late 1970s, federal rules for vocational edaca^l|ori tende^^ 
increase the riUmber bf pebple served. This emphasis has beeri qu|tesuccessfai, but in 
some cases it appears tb hap been achieved at sorne sa^nfice of quality. The decNni^^^^^^ 
populatibri bf ybUrig pebpleWakes this an ideal time to rnove vpcatiorial^e 
ari emphasis bri quaritity tb qusijty, whije mamtaining the recent emphasis ori^ e^^ 
the riext decade, secondary school en rbllrnents wi^ll decline by about 26 percerit (assum- 
irig cbritiriUation bf trends In the school dropout raje and no major Immigratiori of teen- 
agers). \n some schools; enrojimentvwm decrease by 50 percent. Ppstseqoridary erirpN- 
merits will stabilize or perhaps drop somewhait. Many vocational classes jwill close. Vie 
know that at present the most Important factor in decidirig tb close a vobatibrialnslass is 
low enrollment (Franchak 1983): Should we continue to let studerit erirbllmerit determine 
which classes will be closed? 
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Declining ehrbUment will affect all secondary educatibh; of course, riot just vpcatiorial 
programs. As secondary school. teachers worry more arid more about their jobs, they 
become mbre likely to track students iritb their classes. Bicause academic teachers have 
mbre irifluerice bri determjriirig which courses are nriaridated than do ydcatibrial teachers, 
trackirig iritb acadjmic subjects may become a greater cdricerh than trackjhg_imd_voca- 
tibrial education. Secondary-level area vdcatibhal schools especially are likely to suffer, 
as home schbbis refuse to send their students away. 

3. The decline in the hUmber of students in the age range traditlonaily served by vocational 

education cduld be accommodated by reductions in the number of vocational teachers 
- and the variety of vocational programs offered in each school. Qr^ they cqujd be offset J)y 
increases in the number of older workers who need retriiliijjD^^yVhat.kinds Q^^ 
are needed in sche dules. curricuU im ; and instructional rnethods to serve these older 
workers? Should federal policy attempt to move vocational education toward serving 
more adult workers? ^ 

A. As the economy retuni^-to normal^ there be mcreased immigratibri bf 

young workers compensate for th^^ecreased n ot births in the United States 

during the 196bs and 197bs: These immigrants need simDitariebDS instruction in ErigMsh 
and in vocational education, conducted jri^rigiish or in their native lariguage. Hbw cari 
we prepare vocational instructors to fjll this need? Similar shbrtages of yburig wbrRers in 
- Germany arid Japan have led to demands there for improved quality bf vbcatibrial educa- 
tiori and to Investments iri labbr-savirig equipmerit that have, iri turri, led to a greater 
dem^rid for retraining of older wbrkers and to a need fbr upgradirig the equipmerit used in 
vocational instruction. 

5. Increased prbductivity o1 mariufacturirig iri other cburitries has led to increased ihterha- 
tional trade cbmpetitibri arid Indirectly to a further shift in this cduntry frdm manufactur- 
ing tb service activities, Vdcatidrial educatidri traditidhally has emphasized preparation for 
the jDrbductibri of gddds, while paying little atteritidh td the mucji larger service sector^ 
Hbw can vdcatidrial edUcatidri'best be nidved tdward more emphasis on the expanding 
service sectdr? 

6. It is well known that rural and inner-city jSjChdoI^ have specja] costs associated with pop 
latidn dispersion and concentration. Mar^y states take these expenses Into account iri 

f d r.m u I a s f d r t h e d i St r i b u t i qn_ o f g e n e ra I s c h o o[ f un d s to I o ca I s c h o o|s : Shoo Id not f e d e ra I 
reirtlbursementA&r vocational education programs take these factors into account, both at 
the state and thefecal level? . z 

Pdiicy Recommendations ^ . 

1. Legislation should not specify vocational educatiori processes unless the legislators are 
♦ " reasonably sure thit each process specified is riecessary fbr the achievemerit df a desired 
outcome: 

2: Federal legislatibri shbuld emphasize butcbmes that affect society as a whdle,;SUch as 
equity arid productivity, rather thari iridividual or Iristitutibrial dUtcdmes. 

3. Frbm 1 963 tb 1976, federal iriceritives favdred iricreased erirdllment in vocational educa- 
tibri. These Iriceritives have achieved cdrisiderable success. Frdm 1976 to the present. 
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' Incentives have favored the least wealthy schools arid cbmmuhities, regardless of ehrdll- 
merit or qaality of prograrri. Future iriceritives should favor— 

• iricreased quality m vocational education programs, 



• vocational educatibri of immigrants brought in to meet the projected shortage of: 
yburig wbrkers, arid : 



• iricreased emphasis bh vbcatiohal education for ernpldyment in the service sector and 
other bccupatibhal areas that appear to be expandmg. 



4. Federal and state funds should be distributed according to a formola th^at takes into 
account sparsity and density factors, in order to aid rural and urban schools: 

5. The bulk of the federal research agenda should be defiried as Jhe study of Ibrig-term prob- 
lems of national significance, rather than the study of immedjate problems that trouble 
administrators of nationaj P^^jces. Tine key issue is how to reduce the enormous range iri 
the quality ijf vocational education, both by eliminating the poorest programs and by 
Improving (or replicating) the better programs: 
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POSSIBL E REASONS FOR PUBLIC SUPPORT IN THE 

FAOE OF tAOK OF aESEAROH SUPPORT 

i: "Vocational edacatlon has a superb lobby, arid lobbies work better with the legislativi 
than the executive branch of goverrimerit." this statement is probably true; but it does hot 
seem to explain strorig local-level furidlng, increases in erirollrlrierit. or public attitudes 
toward vocatiorial education. 



2. "There is a gerieral trend toward a vbcatibrial emphasis at all levels of education, and 
vocational education is a beneficiary of this trend." This statement is probably true; but It 
does not explairi the strorig support of vbcatibrial educatibri during the*post-Sputnlk era. 
when the study of techriblbgy arid techhbjbgical applications almost disappeared from 
the teachirig bf scierice arid mathematics because they were seen as hindering the devel- 
bjDmerit bf high-level professibrials. 

"I . 

3. "Evaluatbrs are usjng the wrong methods." This condition seems to exjstjess today than 
it did during the 1960s, when most evaluators were not takingjntq account the fact that 
vbcatibrial edLication enrolls students who have lower verba[ ability and lower sbcioeco- 
nbmic status than students in other curricula. Some evaluators were counting each voca- 
tional gfaduate-who-contlnued schooling as a failure of the vocational program. 

A. "The data being used by evajuators are jaulty:" This coriditiori probably was a majbr fac- 
tor at one time, but it is less so, now: When asked to categorize the type bf curriculum iri 
which individuals were enrolled, schools and students often disagree. Tbday. the better 
studies look at transcripts to see what subjects students took, but they also rieed tb cbh- 
tinue to look at students* self-reports, bbrigitudlrial data have helped greatly. bUt more 
extensive data designed to ariswer vocational educatibri questibris are rieeded. 

5: "The public and legislators are more impressed with testimohy from disihterested parties,, 
with case studies, arid with Iridividual successes bf which they are aware than they are 
with statistics." This assessmerit may well be trUe; but if sb, |t may be good. Few . 
researchers would claim that the resUlts of their studies are the dnly^type of evidence that 
should be considered. In any case, hbt mUch can be dbrie about it. 

6. "Evaluatbrs are Hbt evaluating the right bUtcbmes.'; Certainly social outcomes (e^g:^jess 
crime, lower welfare costs) should be considered, in addition to the usuaMabor m^r^k^ 
related and edUcatibh-related dUtcdmes. Data from certain CETA training^programs have 
indicated favorable sdcial dUtbdrries. Because vocational educat[on and students are 
certain tb cbhtihUe to have cdmplex goals, evaluators w^ill probabjy cont^inue 
cUlty in measuring some df the outcomes and weighting them in relationship to these 
goals. 
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APPENDIX B 



TENTATIVE USTeF OUTCOMES AND CONbjTIQNS 
ASSOCIATED WlTH VOCATIONAL EDUCATiON* 



Labor Market-related Outcomes 



individual 

Emplbymeht dUhhg training 

• Cooperative education, work-study, self-obtained 

• Types of jobs, amount of pay, hours of work, etc. 
Unemployment during training— frequency, duration 

' • Reasons for nonparticipatiori in the labor force 
Relationship between type of training arid type of eimplbymerit 

• Trainee's perceptibri of rel£::driship of job to training 

• Analysis bf relatibriship of training elements and job elements 
Employment after training— hours worked per year 

Earnings— hourly arid annual ' 
Labor force participation rate In socially approved work 
Job satisfaction 
Occupational mobility 

Expectations about future earnings, job security, etc. _ 
Expectations about career, promotioris, life-style, sbcloecbribriiic status 

•Current rates and trends assessed prior to cornpletion of training, and short- and long-terrn trends assessed 
postcompletibri. ^ . 
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Institutional 

Uriibri, hbhuriibri employrrierit 
Public, private sector emplbyrherit j 
Employer satisfaction with graduates and scKbbI leavers 
Societal 

Number of times arrested 
Occupational mobility ; t 

Perceptions (by prospective students, parents, school administrators, union dfficialls. legislatd 
government administrators) of vocational education as a whole 

Analysis of new hires to see which training systems supply them 

Educatibh-related Outcomes 

Individual! ^ I . 

Dropout rates, reasons for dropping out . 

School reenrdllrhent rates ^ , 

Frequency of shifts from one program to another: Reasons? 

Number of school credits attempted and completed— secondary and pbstsecoridary \ a 

: ^ \ 

Preenrollment and end-of-program scores on the following: 

• Achievement tests (reading, practical computation, etc.) 

• Career rhaturlty tests 

• Gorisurner arid ecohorriic knowledge tests 

• Creative awareriess arid activity tests 

• Kribwiedge of the wbrld-df-wbrk tests 

• Occupational prdficiency tests 
^ — Ability to wdrk with pedple 

• Types and amount of reading done 

• Participatidn in school activities (type and amount):z~ 
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• Proportion of school days absent or tardy 



• Proportion of classes attended— vocational and rionvocatibnal _ 

• Grade point averages 

• Attitudes toward schboi 
Stadent satisfaction with training 
Participation in further education and training 

• Participation rates by type of prograrn 
Expectations about further educatibh 

Perceptions about previous educatidh, counseling, etc. 

Wishes about alternative types of education that might have been chosen 

Ratings of adequacy of previous training 

Cdrripletidn rates for further education : - 

Likelihood of attempting or completing GED tests 

Length of time spent in preparing for GEb tests 

Institationai 

Proportion of "concentrators," "explorers," etc. 

Educational pjacement— by types of ihstitutibhs and programs 

Perceptions of current and former students toward the fdlldwirig: 

• Previous general and vdcatidhal educatidn 

• Further general and vocational education 

• Desirable amounts, types and level of education 
Cdmpdsitidn of advisory committees and reasons for participation? • 

• Rate of attendance at meetings ^ 
Those who donate services to vocational education. 

• Amounts of arid reasons for donating services 

those who provide short-terrn employment to vocational teachers to Improve their skills. Why? 
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Those who donate equipment to vpcalionai edacation; Why? 

those who solicit information (e:g.. teacher recommehdatibris, courses completed by students) 
from.vocatlonal education: 

. • Uses made of information. 

Those who provide inforrnatlon to vocational education (e.g., notices of job vacancies)? Why? 

Effects of vocational education leadership in competency-based ihstructidri and teacher 
edacation 

Effects of vocational education leadership oh laboratory-based instruction 
»bcietaj 

Barriers to participation in current and further education 

Perceptions (by jDrospective students, parents, school administrators, anion officials, legislators, 
gbverhmeht adrriihistratdrs of the fdllpwiri 

• Vbcatibhal education as a whole - ^ . 

• Vbcatidnal education In types of schools (e:g:, area, technical, comprehensive, secon- 
dary, pdstsecondary) 

> • Vdcational education in a particular school 

• A particular vocational instructor 

• A particular vocational class 
Participation in civic activities (type arid amburit) 
Participation in occupational assbciatibris (type and aindUnt) 
Particlpatiori in avocatibris (type and amduht) 
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CHAPTER 2 



PERSPECTiVES ON THE ROLES AND 
FUNCTIONS OF VOCATIONAL EnUCATION 

Frank C, Pratzner 
Jill Frymier Russell 

Economic cohditlbhs, technblbgica] changes, and dembgraphic shifts all affect th^ hatlbn's 
hunhan resburce developrheht heeds, how the hatibh goes about rrieetlhg those heeds, ahd the role 
and cbntributlbns bf vbcatibhal educatlbh tb the enterprise. Sbme perspectives bri the roles and 
pbtential respbhsivehess bf public vbcatibhal educatibh tb meetihg hatibnal h^eds and pridrities 
were bbtaihed through three small Delphi Purveys. Respbhdehts (nine per surveyj-wlre-afked for 
their views and bpihibhs>abbut; (Delphi 1) the strengths and relative emphasis given to difter^at . 
skills by public secbhdaryr and ppstsecdhdary-level vdcatib edUcatidh. (Delphi 2) the strengths 
and relative emphasis given td different skills by the dther key agencies and programs that provjde 
jdb traihihg. and (Delphi 3) the apprbpriate role df jsecdndary- and pbstsecondary-level vocational 
edUcatidh in addressing natidrial needs and prioritie^^^ / 

■■■„ ■■■■ ,. ■ ./ ■ . . 

■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ ' 

___ T^^ resajts of th^ejhre^e bejphis a^ m^appendlx/tabje I^This tabj^e presents de- 

scriptive excerpts from the respondents* comments to highlight major comparisons and contrasts 
among the key agencies and programs that provide preparation for work. Althbugh thejsur^ey 
respondents were carefully selected to include national opinio.h leaders and policyrriakers in voca- 
tional education, each of the surveys was limited tb nine respondents. Therefore the results shbuld 
be treated cautiously and not bvererriphasized. In the fbllbwing sectidn the Delphi results are pre- 
sented in the context bf a general discussibn bf the rdles arid; furictlbhs bf vbcatiphil educatibh. 

General Versus Specialized Skill Develop 

A key. Unresolved issue in vdcatldhal edUcatidh is the apprdpriate r^dle df secdhdary-level 
vdcatidhal prdgrams and whether they shduld give greater emphasis td mdre ge 
skills or td mdre specialized jdb Skills. Severe hatidhal prdblems ari^sing dUt df declining economic 
develdpmeht and prddubtivity grdwth, and rapid, dramatic techhbldgical changes and occupa- 
tidhal develdpments are affecting the nature and content of mahy jdbs and the skills and training 
needs of workers. 1 ^ ^ 

Many believe that thfese changes promise to increase work specialization, with its attendant 
need for highly specialized skjM development^ and that this increase requires voc^ational^e^ 
to emphasize the more imniediate^an^dpresslng^^ 

Others believe that these economic conditions and technological changes require higher levels of 



SODRCE: This Chapter is based on the report The Roies and Functions of Vocational Education: Some Current Perspec- 
f /Vis published by the National Center for Research in Vocational Education (Pratzher and Russell 1983); 
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basic skills ahd that the appropriate role of secondary-ieyei vocational edacatibn is to emphasize 
development of basic and generaiiy applicable skills: 

Another set of equally severe problems grows oat of the widespread belief that at a time when 
jife and wUDtk-at^-demanding even higher jevels of skills in basic subject areas the public schools 
have not done an adequate job of providing sdch an education. This set of problems is reflected in 
long-term declines in scholastic aptitude test scores arid In employer cpmplairits about the lack of 
basic skills and abilities among new eritrants to the labor market. The situation has resulted in a 
strong ' back to basics" movemerit throughout the nation and in the adoption of mihimUni compe- 
tency standards for gradaatiori in many states. It is putting additional pressure bh secondary-level 
vocational educatlori to strengthen loriger-rarige educatiorial goals arid to emphasize its role in 
improving the broad educational preparation arid basic skills aphievement of students. 



Specialized Skills 

Although there is rio clear evidehce as to the prdportibn of vocational educators who support 
the emphasis ori specialized skill development at the secondary level, ttiat proportion is probably 
substantial. Mariy feel bUr "Underinvestment in human capita! accounts for cuj;rem woe^ of 
productivity growth as mUch and perhaps more than our underinvestment m rnachine capital" 
(Carrievale 1981. p. 4). Like Carrievale. those who take this position feel that_^Mf vi/e v</antt 
iricrease ecbribmic returns from human capital investment^ thaUnvestment m^^^ be more job spe- 
cific" (ibid.). Vbcatibnal education, it is argued, should give prjmary emphasis to highly speciajized 
skill develbpmeht. The more these job-specific skMls caji be tied to particu^^^^ 
pieces bf equipment, or production processes and the more they can be emphasized iri vbcatibrial 
education programs, the better. 

There seems to be littje question that this position has many supporters ambrig vbcatibrial : 
educators in an increasing ndmber of states where "customized vbcatibrial trairiirig." "indUstry- 
oriented programs." arid "made-for-lridustry training" have sprurig Up arid are receiving 
able support and backirig^^Mbrebver. Rosenfeld (1982) is alarmed by the'few complaints- 
expressed about the furidamerital shift In purpose from edUcatibri tb training represented by the 
emergence of these types of programs. ^ 



General Skills 

By cbritrast. there is arrowing body of literature and research that suggests secondary-leve^^ 
vbcatibrial educatibn shbUld gjve greater'emphasis to improved educationa^l prepar^^ 
skills achievement. Those holding this view seem to feel that high school vocatjonaj edacatio^^ 
should emphasize educational objectives. Individual student growth and devdopment shoald be 
the fbcUs with the aim being to prepare youth for a lifetime of work m a dyriamic ecbriomy where 
th^ bnly real certainty is tlie certainty of cKange itself:^hqse advocates believe that education is 
the end and that the primary purpose of secondary vocational educatlbri Is "to promote full humari 
development through exposure of the learner to work experience as part of the educatibri prbcess" 



•See. for example, the analysis and description of statewide efforts in Mississippi. South Carbllha. North Carolina. 
DRIahbma. Cblbradb. and Massachusetts provided V • 



(Shbermah 1982. p. 299). For example^;as Silbermah sees it. "the purpose of the work Is to further 
the educatibn of the student; the work is subbrdiriate to the education process; it is work for edu- 
cation*' (ibid.). 

Among all the various education and traihihg progrartis for work, secondary-schoqi vocationai 
educatiori is felt to be unique in that '^no other occupational training system seeks to enhance 
general education" (Evans 1982b. p. 267). As Walsh (1979) points out: 

Vdcatidhal education for students who have not yet entered the laborjnarj<et^on a fall- 
time basfs is drily one component of a total education program— a cornponerit tl^ 
stresses preparation for employment. The immediate objective of such a program is not 
ecdhdmic but educational in nature . . . It Is^exploratory iri nature, because one of the 
principal objectives of education is to Increase student options^ Thjs does not mean that 
students should not be trained in specific occupations ^. but skHjs training is not the 
sole objective— or even the most important objective— of an education program with a 
vocational component. (p: '238) 

Thurow (1979) BeMeves that vocatlonaj education should offer development of saleable skills 
In some areas. But he also feels that the literacy standards and standards of "iridustrial discipline" 
for vocational education students must be as high or higher than those of students who cdme frdm 
academic education tracks. 

Barton (1981) suggests that federal policy should ''encburage the niaximUm ihtegratidh possi- 
ble between vocational Instructibn and general educatibriV (p. 19) because this would increase 

general education opportunities fbr those termihatihg their educatidh with high school and expand 
vocational bfferings to thbse planning to gb bri tb postsecdhdary education: In Barton's view the 
first priority i^fbr vbcatibhat educatibn to '*be gpbd educatidh— in reading, jn writing, i^ cqnipat- 
ing. in listening, and in prbblem sblvihg" (p. 9). *;Nd one whd talks with emplpyers can rnlj^s jeUirig 
the message that they are cbhcerried abdUt basic skills and count them as much a part of employ- 
ment-preparatibn as specific dccUpational skills" (ibid.). ./"^ 

^ Employers' Pbsitibh 

Irdhically, some df the greatest interest and concern abouUhe edacatlbriar gb^ls and.effects 
of vdcatidnal education come from employers ^abusiness^nd industry. Gonslder, fbi exartiple, 
that in a recent survey of 775 manufacturers who were members of the Natibrial Assbciatibri bf 
Manufacturers. Nunez and Russejl (1981 j report^ [hat few of the respondents supported ecbhdrriic 
development or increased collaborative retraining efforts as areas bf vbcatibrial educatibn rridst in 
need of improvement.* Instead^ 63 percent stressed teaching of the basics as the most important 
improvement that secondary vocational educatibn shbuld make. Mbrebver. 40 percent alsd felt this 
emphasis was most important for pbstsecbhdary vocational educatibn. as well: As NUhez and Rus- 
sell point out: 

^ • . _ ^ .__ . _ ■ • _ 

Many rnanufacturers believe that the ybuhg pbpulatibri's rnastery df reading, writing, and 

cornputlng skills is unsatlsfactbry. Basic skills, erhployability skills, and occupational 

^ skills are all seen by manufacturers as impbrtaht employee attributes . . . are regarded as 
vital preparation fbr wbrk . . . and are hot perceived as mutually exclusive, (p. xi) 



'These results do not necessariiy mean the respbn dents dp jio 

Imprbvemehts are more Important, and/or that vocational edocation is already doing an adequate job In. these areas. 
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A broad-based survey (McKinney et al. :1981) of over five thbusarid respondents in sixty-two 
local education agencies in seven states found that "ih general, job-related placement is not 
beiieved to be the primary purpose of secondary vbcatlbhal education programs by educators, 
students* parents, or employers" (p. xixj. The survey fbuhd that the greatest percentage of 
respbndents ranked the goals bf secbhdary-level vbcatibhal educatibh in the fdlldwihg brdfer of 
descending impbrtahce: 

1. Prbvide skills heeded to bbtaih a jbb 

2. Create awareness bf various occupatldhs 

3. r,: Provide ah opportunity to explore various jobs 



A. Place students in jobs related to training 



5. Place students in jobs not necessarily related to training / 

Useem (1982) reports that^ m^ach as with other across the coaritry^'*high technol- 

ogy executives believe that schools are not^doing^ a particularly good job in training students in 
basic subject areas" (p: 26). She farther reports that: 

Although educators accuse industry of wanting to turn their schools Into riarrbw techni- 
cal trade institutes, what employers want first Is students whb have thbrbugh grounding 
In writing, reading, mathematics, science, problem sbivihg and critical thinking, (ibid.) 

Elliman's (1982) comments at Flbrida's annual vocational educatbr's wbrkshbp allbw Us to look 
beyond some of the survey statistics and gain insight ihtb hbw sbme employers feel about voca- 
tional education. EMimari is general manager bf Lucas Industries, a multi-billibh-ddllar. Interna- 
tional cbhglbmerate with bperatibhs in thirty-five cbuhtries. EMimari ridtes that: 

As I Ibbk at vbcatibriarschbbis, I'm a l[ttle cdricerried with sdme of the things I've seen 
that you're attemptirig to dp, cdricerried that yocattohal sc/7dd/s are owerreac/?/ng f/7em- 
selves [eniphasis added]. We were talkrng last night about training in laser technology. ; 
I've riever yet met vdcatidrial teachers who were qua to teach laser technology. I say 
that because I have a great deal, of difficulty with that area in industry and we work 
every day trying td keep up with the technology. Why are you concerned^ with thjit? 
Surely your rdle is to teach the basics, and not to get that far advancedvintoaM 
peripheral areas. . . . Yovr role as a teacher is to max/m/ze the potential of any individual. 
/ believe that is yovr only goat Whether the potent^ial for a student is to becorne presi- 
dent of the company or to be a dishwasher, yoar job as an educator is to get the most 
out of that person, (p: 14) ^ : ; . ^ 

Furthermore, highly specialized skills have limited appMcatibri arid use. The mdre specific they 
become, the less transferable they are to other occupations. Thus, it is argUed, emphasis of highly 
specialized job skills at the secbridary schbbl level can sigriificaritly reduce dr restrict students' 
work-related options. Mbrebver, as Rbserifeld (1982) pbirits but: 

The more specialized arid techriical the skills, the mdre difficult it is fdr the public 
schools tb stay current with rapidly charigirig techridldgies-^td the point where even 
vbcatibnal admiriistratbrs are wbrideririg hdwjhey can keep pace. Equipment and 
course materials grow obsolete qUickly. (p. 47) 
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These problems have been well ddcurtiehted in two recent studies conducted by Useem (1981 and 
1982). . " . 

Thus, it is argued, the idea that one set of occupationai skills can be learned once and should 
last a lifetime is nb longer valid— If indeed it ever was valid. Rat^her, there is a need to help students 
prepare riot only for a job, but also for work careers characterized by change. 



Reasonable Expectations for Schools 



AUhough schools can^not prepare students for aM unkn^own future contingencies, it does seem 
reasonable to expect them to help students develop generally applicable, transferable skills arid 
individual attributes to levels of proficiency useful in a wide range of situations. By such develop- . 
ment, they may be adaptable and better able to perform successfully iri changirig eriyirorimerits. 
Additionally, to thejextent that students are able to transfer their skills and kribvvledge effectively, 
the time and costs associated with supplemental training or retrairiirig should be reduced arid 
should reflect a savings to employers arid iridividuals alike (Pratzrier 1978). 

Perhaps most important from a practical perspective, it is argued that it does riot rnake sense 
for vocational education to focus ori specialized skill developmerit at a time wheri jobs simply do 
riot exist. A natibrial uriemplbymerit rate that averaged close tb 10 percerit iri 1983 with little pros- 
pect fbr full employmerit, mearis that specific jbbs are ribt riow available arid are not likely to 
become available fbr sbme time iri the future. 

. Urider these cbriditidris, it is argued, vocational education should strengthen development of 
broadly applicable, .furidamerital skills (e.g., reading, writing, speaking^ 'J?^A"i'^9'_^_9']lP°J'r9_'_^^^ 
tific thiril^frig, problem solvirig, decisiori making) that are likely to be needed for e^ffectjv^^^ 
marice iri a wide rarige of new and emerging occupations when the economy tuj-ns around and 
jobs do Become available. A recent NationaJ^ Assessment of Educational Progress (1982) report 
points oLt that these kinds of skills, now considered "high leveP'^by educators, are likely to become 
**baslcsj for workers in the future: The report caujioris that^*^clearjy we are riot cultivating the raw 
::^materials— our future workers— who will be vital both for economic progress and ultimately fbr 
econoniic survival** (p. 8): 

Rqfeert Taggart (1983) notes that "basic academic cbrnpetericies are a determiriarit bf success 
in everi a tight labor market, but these skills become more critical iri a recessibri wheri emplbyers 
push qp their credential requiremerits'* (p. 11). He feels that ecoribmic cbriditibris have chariged so 
markefily in the last two years that they have altered the needed prescriptibris. "It riow makes 
sense/to : . . prepare for future jobs thrbugh educatibri rather than for immediate jobs through 
trairiirig. . . . Whereas bccupatibrial skills trairiirig cari be wasted if there is rio immediate placemerit 
in trarning-related employmerit, educatibn cari be stbckpiled because it is transferable" (p. 12). 
Taggart recbmmerids that 

_ _ . _ _ _ _ r _ _ _ _ 

glveri what we kribw about the impbrtarice bf edUcatibri iri the ernployment equation, 
arid the Ibgical imperative bf fbcusirig bri trarisferable cdrtipetencies in a slack labor 

market wheri specific ipbs are riot available, the most obvious larfie-scale initiative 

shbuld be a natibrial /'Cbrnpetericies CrUsade" which would provide basic skiHs for^the 
Up to 30 millibri_adUlts arid young adults who are functionaHy llllterate;^^ . A national, 
state, or local "Cbmpetericies Crusade" would . . . prepare the work force so that five 
y^rs from ribw wheri the economy recovers, when there are fej«f eritry workers, arid 
wheri the riew growth occupations become clear, workers will be ready tb take advan- 
tage of the opportunities, (pp. 16-17) 
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the Role of the Private Sector 
in Public Vocational Educatlbh 

A major issue closely related to the issUe of whether secondary-level vocatlonai education 

should erriphasize general or specialized skilld concerns the appropriate ro[e of busirie^s^ indastry^^ 
and labor in secondary school programs. Although this issue does not appear to be as pervasive or 
contentious an issue as the skills issue discussed previousiy, several authoVs note the need for 
cautious and thoughtful consideration of the involvement of the private sector. 

Histbrically. business, industry, and labor have played a significant^ role in^shapirig public 
N/bcatidhal education, their continued Invojvement is fejt by^niany to be critical if vocational edu- 
cation is to keep current with the latest technological and occupational developments in the labor 
market. 

the need for continued and improved coordination, articulation, and Irivblvement of business, 
industry, and labor in education is highlighted by a growing fear that development of this nation's 
human resources is not keeping pace with rapid developments in other areas. A ser|bus arid grow- 
ing imbalance between available jobs and trained technical workers may stifle the rapid applica- 
tion of high technology and choke national efforts aimed at economic revitalizatibri. 

The doint Ecoriomic.eommittee of the United States Cbrigress (1980) feels that increased 
involvement of business, industry, and labor in educatibri is needed for bccUpatibrial training to 
keep current with the latest technological and bccupatibrial develbpmerits in the labor market. 
They note that jlabor market changes 

suggesfthe need for cbritiriUed examiriatibn of the relatidnship between work arid ed^^ 
catibri. . . . New liriks must be forged between education institutions^ trainirig progj^arns, • 
arid private employers. . . . The future employment market will requir^e not on 
tericy iri the basic skills, but also attention to increasingly compjex job-related skills that 
eriable employees to adapt to changing technology; ernployment patterns and job 
bppbrturilties. (p. 26) 

In hearings on the reauthorization of vocatjonaj education before the United States Rouse bf 
Representatives. Carnevale (ASTD 1982) testified on behalf of the American Society fbr Trairiirig 
and Development that "the content of training Intended to be responsive to specific jbb rieeds 
should be governed by the training specifications of employers" (p. 2). He werit bri tb say: 

Employers are the ultimate consumers of vbcatibrial trainirig arid shbuld be the principal 
influence over curricalum content in education arid trairijrig fbr pccupatibris. In order to 
close the gap between skills taught by vbcatiorial educatibri iristitUtidris and job specific 
skill requirements. ASTD favbrs a rarige of iriceritives tb promote greater cdllabdratlon 
between vocational educatiori iristitutibris arid private firms. Jp. 2) 

Oji the other side of the Issue, Silbermari {1982^ feels that: 

The assumptibri that greater cbbperatibri df education, training, and employrnent ser- 
vices with business arid iridUstry will reduce unempldyirtient and better majch the supply 
bf skilled graduates tb the rieeds df the labor market, makes education and training the 
servant bf the labor market; it is edUcatidri for work. (p. 298) 

Although Barton (1981) feels that to serve students, secondary-ieve[ vocational ed ' 
tb equip them "in light df what works in the market place" (p; f), he agrees with Sllberman. He 
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feeis that "twelve years of education js for more than just finding a first job in the skill that was 
studied last In high school" (p. isj. Barton also notes that: 

Education is responsible foj' making in^epend^e^nt judgme^^ an 
education^ ^i^^ should become subservient to narrowly defined needs of indi- 

vidual employers. Its aim is vocational preparation to launch a lifetime of work, not to 
shape a worker for a narrow set of skills good for only one employer, (p. 16) . 

in his discussion of customized, Industry-oriented vocational educatlbh programs, Roserifeld 
(l982)'cautions that: 

It would be unfortunate if this impoverished, big-busihess-drierited form of vdcatibhal 
education became the goal of all programs, particularly in the high schools where aspi- 
ratibhs arid attitudes are the stock iri trade and opporturiities cari be so effectively 
expanded or cut off. Arid it would be sadder still if public funds earmarked for schools 
were diverted to programs that can barely be called '•education," for cbmpariles that are 
not particularly iriterested in anything but higher profits, (p. 48) 



Delphi Viewpoints ph Relative'^ 
Strengths arid Emphases 

All the Delphi respphdehts agreed that secondary-level vocational education should Include 

job skills training aldrtg.with emplpyabijity skills development and occupational exploration^ 

Although some felt that the^emphasis should be greater on employablllty skjils development and 
bccupatidhal exploration, most respondents agreed that development of basic computatiojial an 
communication skills in all secondary-level students should be the prjmjirygo^h S^^^ individu- 
als stressed that secondary-level vocational education must prepare participants for two pbssible 
options: further education or entrance into the labor market; 

Job-specific preparation was s^een^ type of bccupatlonal trairiirig now pro- 

vided by secondary-level vocational education programs. The respbridents felt, however, that 
broader-based preparation in occupational areas is what should be emphasized arid can be done 
best at this level. Employer- arid equipmerit-specific preparation received low ratings both for cur- 
rerit and future emphasis at the secbridary level. 

Respbridents gave several reasons why secbridary-level vocational educatibh should provide 
bccupatiorial skills trairiirig. Some respbridents emphasized bccupatibhal skills acquisition for use 
in the labor market upon graduation from high schob.l. Others emphasized "transferability" and 
said that learriirig to db a jbb well will transfer to kripwihg later dh in life vvhat goes into doing any 
job well.- Additibrially, sbme felt that secdhdary-level dccupatidnal skills training aligned w'ith John 
Dewey's philpsbphy that vbcatidhal education, at its best, is a process of learning that should be 
experiericecJ by all high schddl stijdehts. 

The viewpoints df the respondents toward postsecor[dary-Jevel vocational educatjqn were 
more hdmdgehdus. Consensus was high that postsecpndary-leyel vocatipna^educ^^ Is dblrig 
what it should be doing— providing technical job skills specific to particular occupatlbris. 

Based upon the responses of the Dejp hi participants. the_primary differerices between the 
roles and functions of secondary- and postsecondary-level vocational educatlbri are as fbllbws: 
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• Secohdary-level vo e<Jucatidh is a multipurpos 

technical skills, and at the same time, foster good work attitudes, facilitate the tra^^ 
skills needed in all ibbs, motWate disenchanted iearners, enhance basic sj^i lis attainment, 
serve as ah exploration into the careers arena, and compensate for discrimination in 
society against special needs popuiations. ^ 

• Pdstsecpndary-level vocational education is more singje purposed^ m that its main func- 
tion is to teach technical job skills specific to particular occupations: 

When asked to describe the optjmum role for secondary-leve[ vocational edjgcatidn. most 
respondents focused on career education and exp[oraJion, basic skills, work values arid attitudes, 
and on skills to enable a worker tq move from one technology^to another. A few respbriderits 
stressed technical job skills jraining and/or cJaster octuJjDatiori^al trairii The strerigths arid 
unique characteristics of secondary-level vocational education that were meritioried iriclude , 
access to large numbers of young people (some of whom wiJlribt pursue any further formal educa- 
tion activities), a trained cadre of staff, arid coritacts with business arid iridustry. 

For postsecoridary-level vbcatibrial educatlbri. the bptimum roles suggested were develop- 
ment of specific job skills; servjce tb an. older, mbre highly motivated arid jbb-ready pdpulatidrt; 
and provlsiori of trairiirig fbr jbbs requiririg postsecbridary tr^ 

postsecoridary-level vbcatibrial educatibri rioted by the respbriderits iriclude technical capacity and 
facilities, fiexibility, Mrikages \A/ith busiriess arid iridustry. arid good suppdrt services. 



Improved artjculatibri between secdndary-level and pdstseCdndary-leve| vocationareducation 
is a major area of cdhcerh with pdfehtially significant implications for the future^^ 
Delphi survey respdhderits and much of the literature and re^search suggest that coopercitive 
ihg prdgrams between vocational education ^nd business and industj-y are effective ways tb pro- . 
vide dccupatidnal preparation. Most seem to agree that aUhqughUi^^^ kinds of tralriirig arrarige- 
ments are fairly common, they can and should be extended and ijnproved: bess cbmmbri, arid at 
least equally impdrtant, are cooperative job training provisions linking^ secbridary schools with 
pdstsecdndary community colleges and technical institutes: -r 

The emergence and growth of two-year, pbstsecbridary iristltutibris, begihriirig in the late 
1950s and^ar[y 196es, sigrilficaritly brbaderied the iristitutlbriaf context within which public voca- 
tional education operates: With the grbwth arid accessibility of two-year, postsecoridary institu- 
tions, high school .has become less bf a "termirial" educatibri program than it dnce was fdr many 
students: Although it is true that mariy studerits drop but before completihg high schddl and 
others leave high school fbr immediate employ merit, many go directly intd twd-year postsecqn- 
dary programs arid many bthers returri at a later time tb twd-year ihstitutidns dr combine employ- 
merit with^a jDOstsecbridary education. 

_ _ _ -_ ^ ^- ^ 

. Iri fact. Campbell, Gardner, arid Seitz (1982) pdiht dut that "a majdfity of high school gradp- 

ates, both vbcatibrial arid hdhvocatidhal, ehrdll in sdrtie type of postsecondary prq£ram'^(p.jx^^^^ 

Mbreover, these irivestigatdrs repdrt finding **nd pattern of signlfl^cance that^sqggesjed jhat more 

iriterisive vocational preparation [in high school] was systematically associated with reduced levels 

of pbstsecbridary attendance" (p. ix). ^ ^ 

The fact that high school is no Iqngemhe 'lerminaj" educ it brice was, tbgether 

with the growth df two-year, postsecondary Institutions and a range of bther educatibri arid job 



Secondary and Pbstsecbhdaiy Roles and Articulation 
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traihihg bppb'rtuhities available to adults (e.g.. apprenticeship/ military, and business and mdustry 
training prpgramsL has two related cdnseqUehces. First, this fact points out that vocational educa- 
tibh in the United States'has expanded into the adult arena. Second, It highlights the need to clar- 
ity the role and function of vdcational education at both secondary and postsecondary levels: 

In the United States, youngsters who are not going on to college and professional careers can 
simply wait until theyvget ojder and l^ave high school to obtain formal preparation jorvvork;^^^ 
can try to obtain part-time wof^^il'e still in high school and hope to learn s^kiljs and know^ 
that can lead to full-time work in decent jobs; or they can enroll in a high'schoo] vocational educa- 
tion program. Secondary-level vocational education is v[rtua[ly the only foj-mal system of job train- 
ing available to youth in this country, [t is the mamstream system for youth to obtain education 
and training for work that requires less than a baccalaureate degree. 



Although there are other avenues to "employment" for youth— such as through family connec- 
tions or part-time jobs— there are no other avenues to education and training for work for the great 
majority of youth in this country who have not yet reached the age tor high school graduatibri. All 
of the major job training programs— those ottered through apprenticeship, the military, employers, 
proprietary schools, and community colleges— are adult programs that are available only tb adUlts/ 
or to older youths who have completed high^chbol arid/br are at least seventeen tb eighteen years 
of age. . 

■ ■ / ■ , . ^- - . . 

Among the practical concerns that mitigate against high quality, specialized skills training 
within secondary schbbls are tight money supplies at all levels, decline in schbbi erirbllmerits arid 
new entrants tb the labor market, problems associated with replacing bbsblete equipmerit arid 
facilities with new arid experisive techribibgy. ^ricfsthe difficulties of retairiiri^ high-qUality facultyjri 
the face bf higher salaries arid imprbyed beriefi,ti iri busiriess arid iridustry. Far greater corisidera- 
tibri than has been the case tb date shbuld be given tb cooperative types bf arrangements for tech- 
riical skills trairilrig. 

Much of the literature and the Delphi surveys suggest that there are the kinds of distinctions 
between secondary and postsecondary vocatjonalediacation show^ table 2-1: these kinds of 
distinctions reflect the position that because specjalize^d skills training typically Is ottered at the 
end of general education, much of specialized vocational skills development should occur at the 
postsecondary level: These distlpctioris suggest further that perhaps vbcatlbrial education is best 
thbught of in terms of an individuaJIs developmental process. This process extends beybrid the 
bounds of either institutional setting; arid although secbridary- arid pbstsecbridaryTlevel vocatibrial 
goals are quite different, it is these diftererices that permit the two levels bf programs tb be viewed 
as complementary cbmporients otihis larger iridividual develbpmerit profcess arid bf a larger 
instructional sequence. Thus, It wbuld seem that neither secbridary ribr postsecbridary-level vdca- 
tional programs alone are sufficierit. Iristead, prbvisibri bf a broad-based vdcatibrial education pro-., 
gram can be viewed develbpmeritally. arid both levels bf prbgrams can cdmplertierit each other as 
logical cbrripbrierits bf a cbbrdiriated arid articulated iristrUctldrial seqtJerice. 

Wheri addressing the issue of cddrdiriatidri arid articUlatidri between secondary- and 
postsecbridary-level vpcatidrial educatidri, thei!)elphi respdridents Indicated that this process 
cbuld arid shbUld take place at the jocal level. They cdmmented that coordination occurs as a 
result bf a inaridate or a crisis arid that there are rid readily apparent benefil^s to se 
persdririel fdr working toward articulation. Mdst df those who felt that secondary-level vocat^^^^^ 
educatidri shduld prdvide technical skills thought secondary- and postsecondary-level vocational 
education must necessarily be duplicated to^be able to serve ajl ages. They also felt that learning 
accomplished at the high school level should be recognized and credited by postsecondary 
institutions. 
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TABtE 2-1 



DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN SECONDARY- AND^ 
PbSTSECONDARY-tEVEt VbCATibNAt-€0^ 



Secondary 



Postsecondary 



This level of program is driven by individ- 
ual heeds; it tries to match programs to 
individuals; its goal is educational; Its 
program is exploratory. 



This level of program is driven by labor 
ma rket needs; it tries to match individuals 
with programs; Its goal is training; its 
program is specialized job skills 
development. 



• To meet its goal, the program must— 

a. be suited to individuaj needs, inter- 
, ests, and abilities, and 



To meet its goal, the program must prb- 
vlde specialized technical skills related to 
actual arid ariticipated opportunities for 
galriful emplbymerit. 



b: offer the widest possible range of 
occupational experierices. 

If it Increases student bptioris. arid is 
suited to iridividual needs, iriterests, arid 
abilities, then studerits cbmpletirig this 
prbgram should be expected to pursue a 
very wide range of emplbymerit and edu- 
catibriai optibris. 



If the prbgram meets' society's needs for 
skilled workers and is related to actual 

arid anticipated opportunities for ; 

ertipldyment, then graduates should have 
high placement in occupations related to 
training. 



Secondary schools might consldier supporting arid maklrig greater use bf the faculty, facilities, 
and programs of these pogtsecoridary iristitutibris for their studerits who seek specialized jbtv 
preparation, eooperative arrarigemerits could be made whereby these studerits would leave their 
high schools for parts of days and/or parts bf years to obtairi specialized jbb training at nearby 
community colleges arid techriical iristitutes. / 

Amorig the potential advantages of such secbridary-pbstsecbridary cddperative training pro- 
grams are the fbllbwirig: . . ' ^ 

• Pbtential cost reductibris realjzed thrbl^h cbrisblidatidn and ellmlnati^on pL^nnecessary 
duplicatibri bf experisive faculty, equipment, facilities, and programs at both levels 

• Greater cbbrdiriatidn and artlculatldn between secondary- and postsec^o^ridary-l^^ 
ricujum and-instructidn leading to greater tramingefficienc^^ iri such thirrgs as 
credit arid advanced standing for high schooj students in subsequent postsecbridary-level 
training, and the reduction of duplication and wa^ed instructional time for both studerits 
and institutidns 

• High school students^ learning adult joB skills in adult environments surrounded by arid 
Interacting with appropriate adult role models 
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• More instructldnal time and resources available at the secondary level so that vocational 
' education can be available to a// studiBpts as an aiternative instructionai technique for 

working towardjjroad education^ai and career objectives such as improvement of techno 
logical and econbnri|c^l[teracy: appMcation, practice, and transfer of bas[c skills to practi- 
^?LP°[^^'ls;^development of app/oprjate work values^ attitudes^ arid habUsi ir^creased 
knowledge of one's interests, abilities, and needs; appropriate career choice and 
improved knowledge of how to access farther educatjon^training, or employment effec- 
tively: and development of avocational interests and skills 

Delphi Viewpoints on Appropriate Roles 

'/ • 
the Delphi respondents felt that secondary- and pbstsecbndary-ievei vocatibnal educatibri 
should address differerit riational priorities and needs. Youth unemployment, equity and access; 
and basic skills Were the tbp pribrity problem areas or needs where secbridary-ievel vocatibnal 
educatibn was deemed tb have an appropriate rble tb play. Prbblems br needs asspciated with dis 
placed wbrkers, high techriblbgy. and critical skill shbrtages were seen as the tbp pribrity areas 
that shbuld be addressed by pbstsecbridary-level vbcatibhal 

In selecting these particular areas, the survey respbhderits seerh tb be su§§Lestih§ that, in 
general, secondary-level vbcatibhal programs should improve their capacity tb fbcUs primarily bh 
what are longer terrh educatibhal heeds and dutcbmes. Pbstsecbhdary-leve|4/bcatidhal programs, 
oh the other hand, should focus bh what appear tb be more immediate heeds of the labor market 
for skilled technical workers. . 

Contributions at the secondary level; Because secondary-level vbcatlonal education is a part 
of the compulsory education system through which almost all youth must pass, it has the oppor- 
turiity to provide early interventions, such as counseling, occupational inforniatjon, and trajn^ing^ 
that may help to alleviate employment problerns for some youth. T^®^''A^P^^^^^^^_^"_9_9?_^^?^ i^^^ 
secondary-level vocational education is in a good position to have a positive [ni pact on niany of 
the problems of youth unernplov^rnent fj^r two re^son^s: f^^^ with educating 

and preparing students to become productive and contributing members of society, and secbrid, 
because the instructional process or approach of vocational education appeals to the learriing ; 
style of many students: In general, the respondents felnfiai^vocafionareducatibn at this level 
shoalS ensure that its programs reflectlabbr market rieeds arid that it shbuld provicie mbtivatlbri, 
occupatibrial Iriforrhation, and an app7bpriate fbundatibn fbr further training arid erriplbyme 

The respbndents nbted the fbllbwirig ambrig the chariges that secbhdary-level vbtatibhal edu- 
catibn wbuld rieed tb rhake tb better fulfill these fuhctibhs: irriprbyihg the quality of training and 
erisuririg that it is better briented tb actual erhplbyrheht pbssibilities; integrating basic skills with 
general and occupational skills; helping create a rtibre corhprehehsive system of educatidh at the 
secbridary level with larger, rtibre flexible brganizatibhal patterns; linking dh-the-job.learhing with 
ih-schbbi ihstructibh; and increasing the cddrdihatidh and cddperatidh within the broad educa- 
tional and cduhselihg fuhctidhs df the schddl, with business and industry, and with local 
gdverhmeht. 

Equity and access were felt to be high priorities for secondary-jevel vocational education: The 
Delphi study respondents friade seve^ra[ suggestions. First, ij steps are to ^e taken to promote 
equity and access,4he secondary sc^hoqls are in the position^ do so 

before students drop out of the educational sequence: It was also suggested that better-quality 
vocational programs are needed (especially for less able students) in order to. help ensure their 
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- access to jobs and ability to compete for them iri the labor market. One respondent ribted,/Mt |s . 
important at the secondary level to begin to plant the seeds for mihbrities, handicapped, disadvari- 
taged, and both boys and girls to consider bppbrturiities that previbusly they may hot hav^ 
regarded as reasbriable goals fbr them/* 

In the cbmprehehsive high school, vbcatibhal educatibh shbuldseek better ihtegratlon of coi- 
lege preparatory students and vbcatibhal educatibh students. As one respondeht put it: 'The voca- 
tibrial prbgrarii must neither become a dumping §rbuhd.fbr less able students nor an elite pre- 
serve." Vbcatibhal educatibh rhUst take advantage bf the fact that^ at the secbndary level, its 
program "is still largely ah elective prbgrani and members of all groups can participate in it. Vbca- 
tibhal education shbuTd make it possible for students to perceive themselves in a variety of occa^ : 
patibhal rbies: it should prbvide youth with an opportunity to explore these d[fferent^ro^ 
shbuld provide them with support and assistance when and if they choose a nontraditional role:" 

In brder to facilitate the ability of secondary-level vocatjonai education to address.equity and 
access goals more effectiveJy. the respondents suggested that admin[strators andj^eachers need.to 
exaniirie their own attitudes and values vvith regard to these goals and to ajter them if needed. One 
respondent noted that "legislation should provide fiscal incentives foj- integrated programs in 
which students from^^ill social classes will be represented, rather than encourage their separation 
as is the case in present legislation:" 

A focus on basic skills development by secondary-level vocational educatibh was cbhsidered 
to be a high priority: One respondent's comment that seemed to dapture much bf the sentiment bf 
the group was the point that "a refocus on this area would be the best investment fbr reducing 
youth unemployment:" Possessing the basic skills needed for emplbymeht was felt to be para- 
mount to youth: In particular, basic skills were cbhsidered essential at this pbiht In the educational 
process as younger students have hot yet acquired bII bf the cbmmuhicatipri skills heeded for life 
and work: ' 

It was also pointed out that since part bf the unique valUe bf vbcatibhal education Is in its 
being a process of learning, arid since learhihg shbUld go frbnl the simple to the complex, voca- _ 
tional education could ehcburage acquisitibh bf bisic skills so that students could then move on to 
acquiring occupational skills. Ahbther respondent suggested that: > - 

Vbcatibhal edUcatibh can also engage students in cooperative projects^that bring th^^ 
in cbhtact with people who are different from themselves, where they must mferact and 
cbbperate as a team to complete their projects, where^ they mustjisten to^get ihstruc- 
tibhs straight, where they must communicate vv[th quaMtat^^ 
must prepare memos and engage in written communication to succeed. 

Because vocational education can serve as a motivating fbrce for student learhihg and 
because "the teachers are practical as opposed to theoretical in their approach," one respondent 
felt that secondary-level vocational educators could deal effectively with basic skills acquisitibh. 
Secondary-level vocational educator's can provide "a practical arena where the cbhhectibh 
between basic skills and job demands is more clearly apparent tb^y 

Suggestions on the changes-needed- ihrbrder fbr secbhdary-Ievel vbcatibhal education to deal 
better \A/jth basic skills acquisition included the fbllbwihg: 

• bevelbpment of "stahdarized measures'* bf basic skills by occupational area. Such mea- 
; sures. it was felt. cbUld serve as "quality cbhtrbl" measures 



• Access to business, industry, and public agencies so that vocational activities can be car- 
ried out (to the extent possibiej in community settings and can help to ensa 

dents are better able to see the reievance of basic skiils to occupational and commonity 
requlremehts '- ■ 

Cdhtributidns at the posbecondary level. Respondents rated the needs of dislocated workers 
as the highest-priority problem area that pqstsecondary-level v^catjon^^^ ®_^J1^_^JL°D_^^°^1^ 
address. One respondent explicitly noted the close interrelationship between the problems of dis- 
placed workers and the problems of productivity growth and economic revitalization. 

The "flexibility" of postsecondary institutions in responding to the training needs of adults was 
cited as a key reason why postsecondary-level vocational education has an important role to play 
in meeting the needs of displaced workers: For example, postsecondary institutions are felt to have 
the necessary flexibility or "elasticity" to accommodate large numbers of adults who may periodi- 
cally seek training due to such emergencies as local plant closures. 

Gne respondent/noted that because the prbblems of displaced workers may take oh increased 
importance throughythe remainder of the 1980s, those problems shbutd be a pT'imary fbcUs of 
postsecondary-levervbc^tlbnare^^ Because bf the grbwihg heeds bf displaced workers, 

one respondent felt that the 1980s cbuld becbme the "gbldeh age" for pbstsecbhdary-level vdca- 
tibnal education. It should play ah "assertive rb1e** in becbming a part of the "rebuilding fabric" for.] 
displaced workers; it is "the natural resbUrce" for retraining displaced workers. 

Ambng other things, pbstsecbhdary institutions were Urged to seek out displaced workers and 
prbvide training in new and emerging industries and occupations. AdcJitiohally, it was suggested 
that pbstsecbhdary ihstitutidhs provide counseling and personal assessment to assist^ displaced 
workers in identifying their trahsferable skijls, refer them to suitable training opportunities, and 
assist thenl with placement in other types of employment. 

Among the special characteristics and capabijitjes oj oosts^condary^institutions that should 
enable them to address these problems and needs, the following were noted: 

• The capability to provide instruction "around the clock*' with personnel drawn frbm edu- 
cation, labor, and industry 



• A training environment meant fbr adults 

• Regional availability bf institutions 

• The great number bf resburces available fbr adUlt career cbUhselihg and job placement 

The respondents felt that a number of changes are heeded in order for postsecondary institu- 
tions tb be more respbhsive tb the heeds bf displaced workers. Here are a few examples: 

Wbrkihg rribre closely and cooperatively with employers, private agencies^ vocational 
rehabilitatibh agencies, JTPA programs, empldyment.services. and other community- 
based brQahizatidhs 

• 'Tuning in" td Ideal labor market phenomena and the key actors in the local labor market 
- • Prdviding fdr such special needs of displaced workers as job search skills and assistance 



and remedial education 
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* • Developing mechanisms to respp^ 

local labor markets such as plant closings ah 

• Cohvihcihg sj^ate arid local poMcYmakers and officiais that postsecondary-[evei vocational 
education is flexible and capable of meet^ 

• Dembristratihg, at the local level, a greater use of ihe open-entry/open-exit 
programs must show the capacity to enroll both secondary- and postsecondary-ievel ; 
adults into the same program if training statjqns are available, tocal level institatiohs will 
have to learn how to run programs on multiple shifts 

• Removing, at the state level, enroJ[ment limi^ts on programs in growth areas. Gurreritly; the 
greatest drawbadk that pubMc^postsecondary-levd^ eddcatioh has in serving the 
displaced worker is that staters have pjaced a uniform limit on growth of programs pnd . ; 
have thus prevented enrollment expansion, particDia ..- 
that could lead to employment 

• tihking, at the national level, the U.S. Employmerit Service and vocational edUcatidri more 
closely §0 that displaced workers, very early in their uhemploymerit. are enrolled in a 
training program rather than kept waiting until uhemployrrieht benefits have expired. 
There has to be a recbgnitibh that existing postsecbridary-leyel institutions are dperating. 

" for the most part, at maximum capacity; also there has to be federal ihyestment in expand- 
ing the capacity of programs. The national level has to give some leverage to states to 
ailbw growth and expahsibri of pbstsecbhdary-level vdcatidhal programs for displaced 
workers 

The survey respbridehts noted that training requirements for high-technojqgy areasjare chang- 
ing rapidly, that training in many areas of high technoldgy requires a firm found^^^ 
Ics arid s(cierice. arid that higher educatldn and postsecdndary institutions are the appropri 
mbst realistic places fdr prdvldihg this training. More advanced instructiona[cont^^ 
experiericed faculty and apprdpriate equipment and facMme^s^ shou]d m^ke |t p^^ for pbstsec- 
oridary programs td prdvide effective training for high-technology occupations. 

To prdvide the trained technicians needed for these occupations, postsecbridary-level vdca- 
tidnai prdgrams will nei^d to translate researcii results lnto step-by-step bperatirig iristructibhs that 
will be useful In defining the scope and cqn]ent of h|gh-technblbgy jobs fbr which trairimg is 
needed. They will also need to deyehop state prdgrams (tb tie vocatlbrial prbgrams more cidsejy td 
the development work of colleges and universities) arid tp/make mbre exterisive arid better use df 
advisory committees. 

Because many areas of critical skill shbrtages are iri high-techripiogy fields, pdstsecdndary- 
level vocational prbgrams have a related rble tb play iri this area. The respdhdents felt that 
postsecbridary-level vocatibnal educatibn iristitutibris wi|l rieed td determihe.where critical skIM 
shbrtages exist, close out programs iri which a demarid rid Idriger exists, and buiid their inst^ruc- 
tibnarcapacity in cbrijurictibri with bther Pbstsecdridary iristitutidn sector in order 

to prbvide specific techriical skills effectively iri areas where cnticarshortages exist. 

Postsecbridary-level vdcatidrial prdgra'ms have demdnstrated flexIblMty [n^program^plaririi^ 
and mariagemerit arid the riecessary diversity of prdgram offerjngs. facultV, and equipment t^ 
respbrid to critical skill shortages. Additionally, the respondent felt that many iri 
postsecbridary jristitutidris are there because they are ready to enter specific bccupatioris as 
quickly as possible— 'they know what they vyant and where they are going.** 
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Artidrig the changes that respondents felt were needed In order for postsecondary-level voca- 
tidhal edUcatldn td Impfdve its respdnslveness td cntlcaLskiiLshortages-were the following: 

• institutidns must provide greater leadership and ernphasis on practical experience as a 
part df instructors* credentials and institutional hiring criteria 

• Institutions must offer greater program and management flexibility to meet relatively rapid 
changes In skilled worker demands-mor^-effectively 

'• Provisions must be made by institutions for both short-term and long-term training 
opportunities • ; 

• Institutions must foster greater cooperation with business; industry; and public organiza- 
tions 

• Institutions must not be tied too tightly to exiistihg offerings, equipment, or faculty 

• Institutions mast emphasize the needs of individuals arid the workplace as opposed to 

" their Internal rieeds. Dollars that pari be utilized to begin new progi^ams, to mburit shdrt- 
' term programs; arid develop emplbyer-speclfic programs must be. available fdr Ideal man- 
agers. Local-level mariagers must have the ability to :tate whether dr hdt they can meet 
the needs of a glveri or expanding industry 

• State agencies must provide ericdUragemeht. leadership, and curriculum development 
support if local postsecohdary-level prdgrams are td have the flexibility, the start-up 
capacity, arid the resdUrces rieeded td address critical skill shortages in a timely and effi- 
cient maririer 

• Federal ddllars .rtiust support training In critical skills that are essentia^l to thejiition's 
defense and economic growth. States are more likely to fund p^rogr^ams^that meet their 
standard formulas of allocation through fuJI-t[rTi^eenrol[nrient equ^^^^^ also they are 
less likely to have a pattern for funding programs tpprepare^ people for new and exparid- 
ing Industry and for nnounting short-term^ intens^^ programs to address areas of critical 
skill shortages. There must be some djrect funds to provide these kirids of programs. 
Increasingly it will require the states to set up flexible furidirig patterns to support such 
efforts 



Strengths and Emphases of 
Other key Agencies and Programs 

Iri the course of the Delphi surveys, the respondents were asked about Other training con- 
ducted outside of public vocatibrial educatibri. The respective strerigths and emphases of these 
programs are summarized in this sectlori. 

Apprenticeship. Appreriticeship prdgrarns were seen as prdviding spec[fic job tj-ajnlng In skill 
areas that are technical iri nature but alsd require a great degree of discretion^ Apprenticeship 
programs^ mbre than ariy dther program, are expected to provide prJrnarUytechnicaj job skij^ 
trairiirig. The strerigths df the apprenticeship system include the partnership arrange^ment (earn 
arid learri), the prdvisidri df classrodm training in related areas, the on-the-job , nature of appreri- 
ticeship learning, and the relevance of training to the workplace. 
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jsuslhess and industry traihihg. the beiphi survey respondents felt that the best training for 
wbrK skills heeded ph the job is provided by business and industry. Such training rnay also be 
upgrading in nature or in response to the developrnent of new technp[ogy. ideaMy. business and 
industry training. is interfaced with the education conimunlty in order to ensure quality: The^ 
strengths of training provided by business anti industry are that knowledgeable trainers address 
real needs, that the training is practical and relevant, and that there are incentives to iearn.; 

' Proprietary schools. The role for proprietary J5choo]s' is J.he provision of technical job skills and 
specific job training In areas not addressed through pu^blic postsecondary-level programs or 
apprentjceshrp prograrns. Proprietary schb^ols*^ strengths Mesjn their ability to quickly adapt to 
market forces, their strong links with employers, and their programs designed specitically for 
employment. 

Miiitary job training. Military training was seen as designed for the specific needs of the mil- 
itary: One respondent noted a remedial emphasis available in military training, and another rioted 
* * that the optlrnbrn role of military job training would Ihclude trar^sitioh services to the hbhmilitary 
sector: The strengths of military training are seen to be the nature of its missicph, its cbhtrolled 
environment, the fact that students earn arid learn at the same time, the use of cbmpetericy-based 
instroctiori, and an ability to irivest substaritially jri curriculum development because bf the size 
and resources of thf{ military establishment. . 

Government training programs. The roje described for CETA* was as cbbrdinatbr and broker 
. of training tor uriique. at-risk pbpulatlb.ris. Special attehtibh was focused bh the prbvision of basic 

skMls. wbrk yajues arid attitudes, labbr market irifbrrriatibri, arid specific bccupational skills. The 
.. streriigth of CETA was its ability to leverage resbUrces frbrti a variety bf agencies. Its single- 

purpbse fUrictibri, arid its capacity tb provide supportive 

— = The respbridents described the role of the Job Corps as providing^ highly st^^^ 

tive education and training program for those needing residential and niult^if^aceted prograrns. The 
strengths cited include the controlled environment, the carefully targeted population, arid the abil- 
ity to hibtivate learners. 

; For community-based organizations, respondents rioted the distirictiori between the stbrefrbrit 
types of program and national programs and organizations. The roles best pertdrmed by cbmmuri- 
ity organizations are job attitude arid basic skills tralriirig; wbrkirig with eritire families, arid a 
broad-based approach to rnakirig a persori ejrnplbyable. The strerigths of cbmmuriity-based brgari- 
izations are iri their service to those riot served by other systerns, their cbmmuriity irivblvement, 
and the prbvislori of important role models. 



•Most of the fonctions performed undeLCETA jthe Comprehensive Employment and Training Act) have been transferred, to 
the new Job Training Partriership Act (P.L. 97-300). which has a strong emphasis on involvement of private sector 
employers 
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The Role of Vbcatibhal Education as_a 
Corhpoheht of the Nation's Job Training System 



One of the most impbrtaht and least uhderstpbd roles of vbcatibhal education is as a compo- 
hent of the hatibh's decehtralized educatibh and job training system. As the nation nioves through 
the decade bf the 1980s, it does hot have a "cbbrdinated" system to provide education and trainmg 
fbr work; hbr dbes it have a "comprehensive and unified" human resource development pqMcy to 
guide its effbrts in meeting the emplbyrtient and training needs of its citizens^ Instead^ L^A^^ devel- 
oped a wjde array of diverse and essentially independerit/uncoordjnated emp^loymerit and ^ 

training-related agencies, programs, and services. Thes^ Include the key agencies and programs 
that were discussed briefly in the previous section. 

Cdllectlvely, these agencies and programs are a very large and A/ery diverse enterprise spend- 
ing billions of dollars annually. Such huge diversity jn programs and services is not necessarily 
bad. It can contrlbuTe"ltb~th% broader goal o^^ multiple service deHverers at the local level 

so that indlvidual5_at_dlfferent ages oj- stagesjjf th Mves have options that meet their specific 
developmental and employment needs: But much of the potential value of this diversity may be 
lost because of the independence with which these deliverers operate and the apparent lack bf 
\models, incentives, or mandates for effective collaboratioh, cooperation, or linkage. 

\ Moreover, the smorgasbord of extant programs and services complicates developmerit bf a 
comprehensive policy for human resource development arid cbritrlbutes tb the creatibri bf a 
*'viciot3S cycle:" On the one hand, as noted by the Natlbrial Cbmmissibri bri Employment and 
biriemploymerit Statistics (Frazer 1980), "Iriadequate irifbrmatibri bri the utilization and effective- 
ness of the education arid trairilrig "programs further hiriders_the fbrmulatibri of public pdllbies to 
promote the effective use of qur human resources" (p. 65). Ori the other hand, lack of a cx^nipre- 
henslve humari resource, developmerit policy may lesseri the pbteritial impact on and contrlbut^ions 
of these progY^ms arid_services to the educatibri, employment, and training needs of the rtation: 
Severiteeri year^go, Rosen (1966) bbserved that: 

We casually accept the fact that miljldns bf our workers are learning their skills i^n a 
haphazard arid j^riefficierit manner. As a nation, we have never faced thejact that^ we 
were tbierating an Unequal training program that was either bypassjng rnilMons of future 
workers or was providing them with maaequate skiUs and edacatiori: The preparation of 
workers for jobs has been almost left to happenstance^We have tolerated shoddy work- 
manship and Incompetency even though we possess the ability to trairi the best qualified 
labor force in the world, (p: 45) 

In^l98d Stewart expressed many of the same views as Rosen, suggesting that riot much has 
- changed in the intervening years. Stewart rioted that-"rio other major Iridustrial couritry eviderices 
such narrowness In training policies arid programs or such apparerit lack bf cbricerri over the risks 
of failing to take adeqiiate measures for erihariclrig work skills for productivity arid fbr adaptability* 
(p: 62): In Strlriefs (1982) view: 

Nothing so encapsulates bur riatlbri's prbblems as our traditibrial shbrtsighted unwill- 
Irigness to provide adequate furids for develbpirig the skills necessary for an effective 
labor force. Ref usirig to irivest sufficiently iri all sorts of vbcatibrial education and train- i 
Ing Is more thari just beirig peririy-wlse arid pburid foolish. It is refusal to face up to the I 
furidamerital requiremerits of a majbr techriblbgical sbciety: to support the continuing / 
Irivestmerit necessary tb prbvide an up.-tb-date labor force, (p. 24) 
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Proposed Remedies 



Given the magnitude of the ecbhpmic, techriblbgical, and demographic changes In our econ 
bmy and society. Striher (1980) cbhcludes that: 

We rnust adbpt a philbsbphy, supported by the necessary legislation and funds, which 
sees edUcatibh and training throughout our life as an absolutely necessary national 
investment strategy, or we will continue to be plagued by unemployment, underem- 
pibyment. low productivity, and inflation, (p. 9) 



Silberman (1982) notes: 

Most policymakers agree that the eff^ective d^^^ vocational skiHs in both 

young and adult membiers of our society cannot succeed through the lone efforts of the 
public schools: The very nature of the task requires the cooperative efforts of employers, 
unions, government, education, and other community-based organizatlbris. each per- 
forrnfng what it does best, the requirerrent is especially salient in the face of scarce 
resources and an attitude among legislators that waste and inefficiency exist in publicly 
supported programs at alllevels. (p. 279) 

Taggart (1981 j feels that if the employability problems of youth and adults are to be cured 
rather than simply mitigated, "it is necessary to pay much more cbhscibus attention to. and place 
more priority on. human resource develbprrierit" (p, 361). He feels that "there heeds to be a nev? 
vision of What can be or should be achieved in the future through human resource development" 
(p. 338). 

Taggart, Silberrnar>. arid David each offer similar thoughts and recommendations^bqut the 
need for arid develbpmerit of a cbmpreherisive human resource development policy: In Taggart's 
(1983) view: ^^-^ \ 

We riiUst begin thinking about long-term impacts and "quantum leaps," not just imme- 
diate outcomes arid marginal gains. A stable training sysje^ is needed rather than an 
ever charigirig array of separate training programs: Jhere rnust be long-term strategies,^ 
both locally arid nationally, a range of new opportunity tracks . : \ quality, not Just quan- 
tity, needs to be emphasized: (p: 10) 

Silberman (1982) feels that "fragmented programs wherein one needs a local cbbrdiriatirig 
council to put pieces together that should never have been separated iri the first place show the 
need for legislative reforrn at state and federal levels" (p. 305). He recbrnmerids that: 

A centralized preventative approach to reducirig fragmeritatiori of programs Is rieces- 
sary; there Is little hope that local cbbperative action will remedy the jurisdictional prob- 
lems ensuing from proliferatirig programs at the state arid federal levels. ... If policy- 
rnakers did a more thbrbugh jbb. mariy local problems of cbbperation arid coordination , 
would be avoided, (p. 305) - 

David (Natibrial Iristitute of EdUcatiori 1981) believed that drie of the most jnripqrjant sig 
program cbbrdjriatibri was provided by the Vqcatidrial Education and CETA Amendrnents of 1976 
in the charge given to the Natibrial Advisory Council on Vocational Education, the state advisory 
cburicils. arid the Natibrial Cdmmissidri dn Employment Policy: That charge ^A/as 
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to Identify training needs and assess the extent to which ait the programs conducted 
under a//ihe pertinent federal programs represent a cbhsisterit, integrated, and cbbrdi- 
nated approach to meeting such heeds . . . [it] may be said to invite the adbptibri of a 
new cbriceptibri bf a cbrnprehensive arid uriified federal policy fbr human resburce 
deveibpimerit and emplbymerit, (ti. v-2Bj 

Such a charge pbses a formidable challerige. We know surprisingly jittle about the current 
structure of educatibri arid trairiirig bppbrturiities fbr wb'rk arid hbw well this structure serves the 
rieeds bf iridividua|s arid the labbr market. It is clear, however, that in a decade bf tight money 
supplies at all-levefsT^^brtages of riew labor. market eritrarits, decliriirig labor force growth rates, 
displacernerit bf growing riumbers of adUlt workers, arid high rates of Uriemplqyrtierit and under-- 
ernployrnerit, ydcatidrial educators will rieed to learri a great deal more about the decentralized 
education, trafriing, arid ernployrnerit' delivery system of which vocational education is a key part.* 
This knowledge is especially important if vdcatidrial educatidri is td capitalize apprdpriately on the 
strengths and specializatidns df varidus agencies and ihstitutidris and td establish effective link- 
ages and articulatidn fdr avdiding unnecessary^unplanned duplication in the delivery of programs 
and services. 



ConclQsiDns 

The information presented in this chapter has atternp^ted to demonstrate that economic coridj- 
tions, technological change, and demographic shifts have had and will continue to have significant 
effects on the role and function of vocatibrial education: Without a doubt, the doSlriarit effect has 
been tb move vocatibriareducatiori tpward greater emphasis on the devejbpmerit of highly special- 
ized skills trairiirig^br^ecific bccupatlbris. Vbcatlonal educators are belrig urged to exparid spe- 
cialized skills trairiirig iri high-techriblbgy areas, tb play a vital role Iri state and Ibcal ecbribmic 
recovery plaris, arid tb seek aggressively ways tb iricrease the irivblvemerit arid cbbperatibn bf bus- 
iness arid iridustry iri their programs. 

; At the same tjme, there is a growirig cbriserisus ambrig ari iricreasirig riumber bf kribwledge- 
able pedple that the ecdridmic, techridlpgical, dembgrajDhic, arid educatibrial cdriditibris iri the 
natidn require secdridary- arid pdstsecdridary-level vocatibrial pfdgrarris to serve differerit roles 
and functions. The cdnsensUs arridng this grdUp, thdUgh by rib rnearis clear arid widely articulated, 
is that vocational education at the secondary level shdUld be integrated better with general educa- 
tion and that emphasis. should be on the develdpment df brdadly applicable skills useful td stu- 
dents in a wide range of future occupations. While the fdcus shduld be on strengthening voca- 
tional education's contributions to genera[ education, preparatidn in broad occupational areas 
(rajher than in s^pecific jobs) should be available to secondary-level students who choose it and 
can benefit from it: 



At.the postsecondary level, the^ominant^theme seems to be that pj'ograms shoujd^xpand • 
their capacity to serve a broader clieritele and a broader range of training needs: By and large. 



•An jmportant step toward bbtainlric) such jnfo/rnatibn was achieved througih the first in a series of Annuai PdlVcy Forums ■ 
conducted by the National Center in October 1981, This Policy Forum was the first attempt lo examine comprehensively 
the cqntrlbutibns of this cbuntry^s diverse training institutions to the comrnon goal of preparing wqrRers for 

the world of work. The proceedings of the Policy Forum— Jo/) Training for Youth: The Contribuiions of the United States 
^jy^pjoy ability p^vef^^ (Taylor, Rosen^and Pratzner 1982)— pr^^^ a single sourc^ document of authoritative, 

in-depth descriptions of each of the'key education and training sectors. Each of the chapters was prepared:.by experis in a 
giviBh sector. The editors have included explicit policy ImpHcatlbns and recbmmeridatlbris risliated tb each sector. 
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posbecondaj'y institptions are arged to work more closely with business arid industry to empha- 
size and Improve programs developirig highly specialized skiils; especially those needed in new 
and emerging bccupatidris iri the service sector arid in high-techriblogy areas. 

it is highly probable that these issues arid distirictions will cbritiriue to be at the heart of dia- 
logue arid debates about the roles and f urictibns of vbcatlorial educatiori thrbughbut this decade. It 
is hoped that this chapter will help to stimulate and cbritribute cbristructively to that dialogue. 

To that end, a number bf policy impMcatibris and-questibris are pbsed. They^-are hot exhaustive 
lists, merely suggestive of sbme bf the kinds bf pblicy^ issues arid questions Jthat must b4 addressed 
ultimately, either by cbriscious choice or by default. Finally, several areas bf heeded research are 
ribted. 



Some Policy Implications 

If vbcatibnal education is to strengthen its technical skill development capacity significantly, a 
number of policy implications seem evident. At a minimum: 

Substantial federal and state vocational funds must be earmarked for updatirig^and mod- 
ernizing vocational education equipment and facilities at both secondary and postsecond- 
ary levels in order to reflect adequately technological and occupational changes in the 
labor market >. 

• Federal legislation should target funds for specialized skills trairiirig to those mbst Iri 
need, that is, to displaced and unemployed adult workers and to poor, disadvaritaged 
youth 

• Federal and state vocational legislation must also emphasize and prbvide furids tb sup- 
plement salaries for vocatiorial faculty iri riew arid emergirig bccupatibrial at-eas iri brder 
to make their positioris more cbmpetitive with those available iri*"blJ^lTi'ess"ahd industry. 
Addltiorially, funds should be earmarked to support a variety bf approaches for Updating 
arid retrairiirig vocatiorial faculty in riew techriolbgical develbpmerits and occupational ' 
chariges in.their fields of expertise ~ • ^ ^ 

• Federal vocatibrial legislatibri shbUld include prbvisibhs requiring close and significant 
cooperatibri arid irivblvemerit bf vocatibrial edUcatibh in state and local economic recov- 
ery plaris^lriclUded iri these prbvisibrisThbUld be requirements for demonstrating that 
vbcatibriaredUcatibh prbgrartis are respbrisive to national, state, and Jocal labor market 
demands— especially in areas bf critical skill shortages. Programs shoujd ajso demon- 
strate that they are sensitive tb the other sources in their areas that supply trained 
wbrkers ^ - . " 

.• Federal and state vocational legislation shoujd encourage even greater collabbration with 
and involvement of business, industry, and labor in all aspects of vocatiorial education 
programs 
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If. bh the other hand, vdcatidhal edu is to strengthen its educatiqnai role^at th^ 
ary level sighlficMhtly and is to seek to improve the educationai achievement of students, then a 
very different set of poMcy implications will follow. At a minimum: 

• Federal legislation should more tiearly define^and distinguish the principal roles arid 
functions of vocational education at the secondary and postsecondary levels, arid furidirig 
provisions should reflect these key differences 

• Federal and state vocational legislation must emphasize arid provide furids to upgrade _ 
and retrain vocational faculty iri the latest techriiques arid approaches for teaching a 
broad range of fundamental skills 

• The evqiuatiori criteria iri the current federal vocatibrial law must be revised. Iristead of 
tralriirig- related. placement and emplbyer satisfactibri, alternative measures of educa- 
tiorial achievemerit will be rieeded as success criteria 

• Federal vocational legislatibri should iriclude prbvisibris arid should earmark funds for 
secondary- arid pbstsecbridary-level iristltutlbris tb establish jbirit, cbllabbrative arrange- 
ments whereby postsecondary Iristitutibris can provide preparation in specific job skills 
for secoridary-level students who chbose tb pursue job training and can benefit from It. 

' • Federal arid state ydcatidhal legislation should encourage and provide funds for a broad 
range bf research, development, and dissemination activ^ities that focus on new an 
innovative techniques for improving educational skill achievement in vocational educatlbrv 
programs. Activities should also be funded to develop mora effective methods arid tech- 
niques for measuring the educational achievement and outcomes of vocational education 

Regardless of whether technical skill development or the educatibrial role Is emphasi2ed,^a 

number of questions arise. 



Sbme.QUesUdhs 

• What should be the optimum role arid furictibri of each of the majbr programs or agencies 
engaged In job preparatlori? What charigea will be required iri current prdgrams if these 
roles and furictions are pursued? 

• How do the optimum roles and functions of each agency or program influence which 
problems of riatiorial impbrtance arid pribrity vvill be addressed and how they will be 
addressed? : 

/ . • 

• To what exterit shbuljj these varibus job preparatioh agencies and programs be coordi- 
nated and articulate? Hbw can greater articulation be achieved? 

• What shbuid;.fc)ethe role of bUsihess, Jndustry, and labor In public vocation al education, 
and in particular, what should be theiV role in public secondary-level vocatiorial 
educatibri?- ;^ . 

• Row can public vbcatidnal education better measure and demonstrate its labor market 
effects and its educational effects? 
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Some Areas in Need of Research 



It shbuld be obvious that each of the questions posed in the previous sectibh implies a broad 
research and develdprneht agenda. None of these Jgeridas will be iteniized. Instead, two areas will 
be discussed briefly that were touched on earlier. These two areas especially seem to warrant 
future research and development by vdcatibhal educators. ' 

The educatidhai effects of vocatidhal educatidh. There is very little research and evidence 
related to the educational goals and effects of vocational education. What little evidence is avail- 
able shows mixed results, and few firm conclusions can be reached on the basis of this evidence. 

Q']^T?^^9'^ jo'!i^^l3Ck of a strong impact of vocational education on basic skiMs achievement 
majMDe that vocational pj'ograms currently spend little time on the development of these skjlls. For 
example, Ha^lasz and Behm (1983) reporjjhe results of two hundred hours of observation of 168 

stodents'^fime on task in^ten vocational education classes^ Thejrresujts^indjca^e th^ 

dents spent very little time on basic skills: In fact, they spent about as much time on breaks as they 
did oh basic skills, ahd slightly more time bh employability skills thah oh settihg up ahd cleahihg 
up the shop or laboratory facilities. 

A related reason may be the way in \A/hich basic skills have been traditionally defmed and. 
measured. When defined at all, basic skills are usually defined by example— typically as reading, 
writinig. arid/qr arithmetic. Sometimes, however, these definitions may include only one of these 
skill areas; other times they may include different sets of skills. Besides the obvious cbhfusiph that 
this ambiguity causes in the rhetbric oh basic skills, the more importaht problem with this kind of 
defihitioh-by-example is that it does npf answer the fuhdamehtai qUestibh of what makes any skill 
basic. In the absence bf a clear defihitibrl bf basic skills, much bf what is thought and done Ibbut 
their development may be relatively ineffective. 

It seems clear that there is nothing inherent in the nature of skills to suggest that some are 
basic and sortie are not. Rather, it seems, it is the rarige of potential application and use of a skill 
that allows one to sort but br characterize some skills as more basic or as general skills. Obviously, 
the applicatibh and use bf a skill can range frbm specific, limited application and use to broad or 
widespread application and Use. 

Thus, basic skills can be defined as those skills having the broadest appMcajions and mujtiple 
uses. Potentially, they are highly transferable skills that are useful in a wide range of situations: 

Given thjs definition, it js apparent Jhat what is terjned a basic sk|Mjs r^jative: There is no fixed 
list or set of basic skills waiting somewhere to be discovered: Their "basicness" is a fuhctibh of 
their range of potential application and use: 

On6 implicatioh of the fbregbihg defihitibh— versus the traditiohal definition by example— is 
that more skills should be apprbpriately thbught of as basic skills. Certainly reading, writing, and 
computation are Important basic skills, but so are listening and speaking, prbblem sblvihg. deci- 
sion making, and a long list of others that are useful in a w&e rarige of life arid work settirigs. 
"Often, nowever, these additibrial^skills are riot thbught bf as basic. Thus, brie lirie of research sug- 
gested by this alterriative view of basic skills is the systematic ideritificatibri bf skills rieeded to per- 
form successfully iri a wide rarige bf life arid work situatibris. 

The brbader defiriitibri bf basic skills suggested here implies that their development does not 
fall cbriveriieritly iritb ariy brie prbgram br service area bf the school. It is a total school responsibil- 
ity, ribt just the cbricerri bf the elementary school or bf a single discipline area within the school. 

* 
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The risk h^re is that the combination of the broader definition and derivation of basic skills with 
the compartmentalization'and disciplinary base of education— especialiy secondary-level 
education— could easily mean that the deveiopment of basic skiiis is not seen as anyone's explicit 
responsibility. A range of research, development, and policy analyses is needed at the elementary 
and secondary school levels (1 j to identify better the specific skills that various school programs 
and levels are attempting to develop, (2) to uncover cbmmbrialities ambngi programs and levels,^ 
and (3) tb develbp improved pblicies and apprbaches ensuring mbre systematic development of 
critical skills. 

Additibhally, more research and development attention heeds tb be given to mastery learning 
and teaching fbr transfer as ways of ihcreasihg the range of fuhctiphal applicability and usefulness 
of skills. Renewed research interest should t)e given to the study of masteryJearhihg and the 
transfer of learriihg. At a mihimum, it seems highly desjrable that schools should provide learners 
with dppbrtuhities .to reflect on what is being learned. Students should also practice the applica- 
tion and Use of skills and knowledge under a wide variety of conditions and circumstances so that 
the potential for transfer and wider Use of those skills in various and novel situations is Increased, 
ft seenis desirable as well to Inform learners that skills developed to levels of mastery potentiaMy 
are broadly applicable skills. Learners should then be provided with a range of examples or instan- 
ces in which the skills they are developing could be applied. In so doing, learners should be _ 
Informed of the skills they have acquired and their leve[of proficiency in those skiMs[ they should 
also be informed of skMIs not acquired or not developed to higher levels proficiency that repre- 
sent remaming developmental r^eeds^ These remaining needs should serve as personal objectives 
for the continuous learning of the individual: 

Statewide tests of minimum competencies for graduation are being developed that suggest 
alternative and perhaps more meaningful-and useful-definitions of "basic" skill areas. Research 
and developrnent rnay be of value to examine minimum cbmpetency test results systematically 
across states that how use these tests. Cbmparisbris bf results bn these tests with results on more 
traditio naLmleastmPSjpf so-called basic skills wbuld be bf interest. Additibhally. cbmparisbris bf the 
performance of vbcational, academic, arid gerieral^ educatibri studerits within arid across states 
could provide an alternative estimate bf the skills achievemerit arid relative effectiveriess bf high 
school prbgrams. . ' 

Arilculatloh and coordihatibh iii vbcatibhal educatioh. This chapter pbirijts bUt that in tirnes of 
tight riibriey supplies at all levels, the riatibri cahhot affbrd tb^dUplicate exbensive vdcatidnal edu- 
catibri trairiihg equiprnerit, faculty, facilities, arid programs. This is especially true for public 
secbridary arid pbstsecbridary iristitUtibris. 

Secbndary-level vbcational prbgrams are reported tb be declining injquajity as equipment 
facilities becbme outdated and schools cannot keep up with technological changeland occupa- 
tional developments in the labor market. If this trend continues, greater a^'ttention and_ resources 
will be directed to postsecondary-level programs— especialjy for meeting^the retrain^lng needs of 
an aging population and the ever-mcreasing numbers oj displaced adult jworkers: For at least the 
next ten years, secondary school enrojirnents will cori^tinue to drop arid faculty are likely to leave 
for moj-e lucrative jobs L"_L" ^°^l''5-^^^g^_^^^J'^5r5^^gA^ weaken secbridary-level voca- 

tional programs. Additionally, the waste of time and resources of both students and institutions- 
resulting from a lack of coordination and articulation between secondary- and postsecondary-level 
programs and a lack of mechanisms for getting advanced standing arid credit for relevarit 
secondary-level vocational education d-trairiirig— will no Ibnger be justified or tbierated. 
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Alternative models for the cbbrdihatibh or cbhsblidatibh of secondary- and pbstsecbndary- 
level technical skills training shblild be devllbped» and their feasiblity shbUld be examined. For 
— - example, research, develbpmeht, and policy analyses shbuld examine alternative models for coor- 
dihatibn or cbhsblidatibh bf each bf the types bf arrahgemehts currently operating In the states to 
prbvide public vbcatibhal education. 

Thus, in states where vocational education Is principally offered through postsecondairy^pro- 

grams, few major changes In delivery may be required. In states where both secondary- and 

postsecondary-level vocational programs operate In parallel (but are independejit and uncoordj^ 
nated), and where secondary-level area vocatiqnal-technica] schools aj'ejhe donrnn^ant institutions, 
coordination or consolidation coujd Require substantial changes. wh|chm^ay be irn possible in all 
but theory. For example, consolidation in these cases coujd r changin^g area schools into 

p05t5econdary^as50c|ate|^5 degree^granting jn^stitutions: Iji addit^ new types^of cooperative 
education arrangementsVcould be developed between comprehensive (home) high schbois and the 
new post secondary instittjtions to integrate specific occupational preparation of secondary school 
students with adult vocational preparation. In any case, development of alternative models for 
meaningful secondary arid postsecondary cobrdinatibn or consolidation, as well as examination bf 
their feasiblity under varrpus conditions, could be extremely valuable. 

the remainder of the .198ds will be difficult f^br the hatlbh as it struggles tb reverse the decline 
in productivity growth.\^to,|Fevitalize ecbnbmic .development, tb adjust tb rapidly changing techhb- 
logical and bccul^atibnal develbpmehts, to reduce recbrd levels bf unemplbyment and Uhdererri- 
plbyment, and to accbmi;nodate sighificaht dembgraphic shifts. All bf bur majbr ihstltutibhs will 
need tb devise hew apprbaches fbr dealing with bid prbblems. 

In educatibh and training, new and ihnbvative apprbaches and programs will be needed. 
Where public vbcatibhal edUcatibn adapts tb the changing sbcial and economic context In vvhlch 
its prbgrams and services are required and delivered, it will becbme a stronger and more viable . 
educational and training enterprise. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 1 

KEY COMPARISONS OF VARIOUS EDUCATION AND JOB TRAINING AaENClcS AND PROGRAMS 



.IDUCAIIONAND 
TRAINING AGENCIES 



EMPHASIZES- 



HAS- 



SERVES- 

(Roleand pbpiiliition) 



Secondary vocational 



.0 
<3 



Postsecondary vocational ' 



CETA 



• work values and attitudes (e:g;, 
dependabiiity.cboperatioh, 
grddrtiing, work norms) 

• basic skills le.y 
Writing, compating) 



• access to large numbers of 

• a trained! 

-• contacts with business/ 



■ dcccpational area preparation 
iinaterials_ and jetho^s cdltilridn^^ 
toagroapof.occupatio.nsj 



(basic toolskills, occupational 
survival skills) 

• tecbnical job skills specific to 

a particular job M., secretary, 
coifiputer programmer, keypunch 

_ operatpr] 

• basic skills 

• work values arid attitudes 



• a mixed job placement— 
_ recprd* ; 

• inadeqaate.and obsolete 
eiquipriient and facilities 
in some cases 



• technical capacity and 



• linkages with business and 



• teaching of job skills specific to a 
particuiy job (to a lesser degree 
than othetjroviders, hovvever) 

• work valQes and attitudes 

• basic skills 

• English as a second language 

• job sfflrch training 



• supportive services 

• ajbodplaceiTieht record* 

• ability to provide training 
_ for sjjecific industries 

• gse of part-time faculty 
''from industry 

• ability to leverage re- 
sources from a variety 
Of agencies 

• a singlepurpqse function 

• supportive services . . . 

• a weak quality standard fdr 

training* 



I in«hddl youth* ■ - 

• as an integration ! 

and vocational education* 
i to provide socialization at an 
_ appreprlatfl time in life* 
- •-adults 



programs that aiB administered 
by.secpndar 
education) 



• nontraditional students 

• eighteen to twenty-one-year bid; 
youth 

• am 

population 

• asa. 

jobs requiring a postsecondary 

levelof expertise 



• as a coordinatprihd:|irbker for 
_ a unique, at-risk pobuiation 

• as a second chalice fi 
school youth* - 



'Comments added by researchers 
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EDUCATION^ 
TRAINING AGENCIES 



Job Corps 



Apprenticeship 



0) 



Proprietary schools 



HAS- 




;_ SERVKr... 
(Role and popaiation) 



•job entry, maintenance, and 
advancement skills (e.gi. hovj 
to complete a resume, behave 
In an interview') 

• basic skills 

• world-of'work skills (e.g., 
basic tool skilk, occupational 
survival skills) within the 
technical job skills area 

• socialization ._ 

• competency-based instructional 

methods 

• techriical job skills specific to 
aparticDiarjobitoagreater 

. degree i 



'• technical job skills specific 
toai 



fa residential, highly 
structured setting 

• a high dropout rate (at 
_ beginning)* 

• a.high individual cost* 

• ability to motivate 

t a good record oj labor 
market effects for 
completers 



• a targeted pbpulatibn (hardco^^^ 
unemployed, disadvant 



t correjationswijthecbhbiTiic 

conditibhs j ^ 

• linkages with public, _ _ 
pqstsecondaryl education . 

t classroom training cbmbihed 

with on-the-job training 
t an earn-while-ybLi-learri 

feature ■ 
I high relevance tb the w^^^ 
t a small range of industries/ 

occupatlbhs* . ; ; ^ 
t highly individualized ti-aihirig 

t a highly restrictive entrance 

• a relatively higher cost to 

trainee* . : ^ ^ 

• only job-related instro'ction 

• restrictive entrance re-, 

quirements* 

• ability to adapt quickly to 

market forces 

• strongilinkswith employers 

• good placement records*: 

• shorHerm^ , up-to-date em- ■ 
ployer-specific training* 



adults' 



t as provider of training.in __. 
skill areas that are technical 
in nature but.styi . require 
a great degree bf discretion 



• as a prbyider qf trainirig Jor^ 
occupations not addressed (' 
public postsecOhdary programs or 
apprenticeships (e.g., bartending, 



• as provider of training for highly 
markeebfeoccupatiorBand ' 
for occupations requiring a ^ 
postsecondc, level of expertise ' 



ION AND 

»ased 



APPENbiX TABtE 1 (eontintied) 



EMPHASIZES- 

wprk values and attitudes 
English as a second language* 
strong race and iBthriic identity* 
basic skills remediation 



HAS- 



role models " 
inwlyemeht with the 

community 

ho cdhsistency in quality* 
little emphasis bri pb- 
spedfic technical skills 
a highly Individualized 
approach* 

outreach cbrhpbhehts- 



SERVES- 
jdlpdpuiatbn) 

persdris not served by oth 
systems 



istry 



technical job ski | Is specif ic to 
a particular employer's needs 
and their equipment 
skills for upgrading employees 
skills fbr new technology 



trainers with expertise 
hjgh iqb rej^evahce 
internal/closed systems* 
capability of interfacing 
with the education 
cbrtimUhity 

an earn-whiie-you-learri 
feature 



adults, employees 
(restrictive)^ 



basic skills . 

job-specific skiMs 

employer/eqaipment specific 

skills ; ^ , . 

competency -based instruction 
sbcializatibh 



a bl I i ty to j^nyest i 
carricalum development 
a cbhtrqiled jBhvirdhment 
a unique mission 
an earn-while-ydU-learn 
feature • 
an ihternal/cldsed system* 
credibility with civilian 
employers as proxy for 
maturity and for sbme 
bccupatidnal skills* 



oat -of school youth and 
adults* 



added by researchers 
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CHAPTER 3 



EVIDENCE SUPPdRTlNd SELECTED OUTCOMES 



Floyd L. McKinney 
Patricia G. Fornash . 

ihtroductidn 



Policymakers are becoming increasingly aware that vocational education is made jjp of a 
broad range of programs that opera te-in -diverse and complex settlings frequently wjth multiple _ 
outcome expectations. Farley (1979], for example, idenjified 252 questions, gosed by variou^^^m^i-?^ 
viduals or groups, about the expected outcomes for vocational edu^ca^ For decision iTiak^r^^ ^ 
concerned with overaM poMcy for vocat[onal e^ducation additional concern is raised by the ciiverfe 
sity of expectations among the program areas in vocational educatibh. This diversity increases the 
difficulty of ensuring that policies and decisions are equitable for all concerned. 

The identification of outcomes expected of vocational educatiojTsh^puld involve many consid- 
erations, including goal derivation and selection, contextOal specification of the sc ':ioeconomic 
setting, identification of ^Herit charaj^terist^ics and expectations^ and labor market needs. In addi- 
tion, careful consideration should be given to the extent to which the expected outcomes can be 
supported by fundamental theories, concepts, and findings from fields such as sociology, psy- 
chology, history, futures research, economics, and philosophy. Such evidence should provide a 
strong basis for the identificatibri of appropriate outcomes to expect of vbcatibhal educatibh. It is 
to this consideration that the study reported In this chapter was directed. 

The overall gbal bf this study was tb prbduce ihfbrmatibh bh the basic theories and findings 
frbm relevant disciplines that can be usedjb suppbrt br reject the appropriateness of selected dUt- 
cbmes expected of vbcatibhal educatibh. The bbjectives bf the study were— 

1. tb identify butcbmes fbr vdcatidhal education appropriate for— 

a. secondary pfdgrams, including selected special needs groups, 

b. postsecondary programs, Including selected special needs groups; and 

2. to develop a rationale and specifications supporting each of the outcomes identified In 
the preceding objective. 



SOURCE: This chapter Is based on the report Se/ecr^^ ^WpP/Wsor f^efeciing Efghie^^^ ^<^ca- 

tional €^catioh\ published by the National Center for Research In Vocational Education (McKinney and Fornash 1983). 
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putcdmes, as defined by Darcy {1979), are "the consequences of yqcational progj^^m 
rtiay be "intended or unintended, positive or negative, short-term q^r [ong^-terj^^^ or non- 

economic, direct or indirect" (p. 11). A g^aMs the object toward wh^^ 

program is directed or toward which individuals in the program direcMheir actions and efforts, in 
many instances the rejatjqnship of cerjain outcornes to goals will be obvious; in other instanc^^s 
the relationship will not be clear: The goals for vocatjonal education vary greatly from one situa- 
tion to another and can be highly diverse within a given program area in one school buildirig. 



Research Procedures 

An early and important task for the project staff was to identify a limited number of bUtcbmes 
expected of vocational education. Vt was thought that about twenty putcpmes would be all that the 
project staff and the authors of the papers could consider thbrou^hjy. Work done earlier at the 
National Center (Farley 1979) had resulted in the idehtificatibri of 252 butcbme questions.* The 
project staff determined the impbrtance of each of the 252 butcbme questions according to the fol- 
lowing criteria: ; 

1. Historic— Was the butcbme impbrtaht in the past? 

2. Individualistic— Is the butcbme impbrtaht in cbhtributihg to the unique attributes of the 
individual? 



3. Societal— Is the butcbme important in contributing to the improvement of social relation- 
ships among hUniah beings? 

4. Ecbibrtiic— Is the outcome important in contributing to the production^ developnrient. and 
management of material wealth for the individual, business^/industryror cbantry? 

5. Futuristic—Will the outcome be importanTrn light of projected trends and developments? 

By giving each outcome question a high, medium, or low ratirrg for each of the above criteria, the 
project staff identified thirty-one outcome questions as most appropriate for cbhsideratibri in the 
study. 

For each of the thirty-one butcbrne questibris, the project staff develbped ah explahatbry 
staternent and exarnples of outcbme attainment; they alsb identified the apprbpriatehess bf th.e 
ODtcornes for secondary and pbstsecbridary grbups, ihcludihg selected special heeds populations. 
The wording of the outcome questibhs was alsb changed tb state expected outcomes. 

the1hlrty-on:5 butcbmes, including the explahatbry material, were shared with c)ther National 
Center staff arid riirie selected vbcatibhal educators whb were hot staff members at the Nationa[ 
Ceriter. These respbnderits were asked tb judge the impbrtance of the thirty-one outcomes accord- 
ing tb the previbusly stated criteria— histbric, Individualistic, societal, economic, and futurisjic^ 
From this rating bf the butcbrnes, eighteen were selected for consideration in the study: Explana- 



• The National Center has conducted a nurnber of studies concernmg outcomes for vocational eaucatjon: An extensive 
review of the relevant Mteratare is contained in the follov>/ing_documen_ts that report these studies: McKinney. Gray, and 
Abram (1978); Bolland (1979): Darcy (1979. 1980); Farley (1979); and Taylor. Darcy. and BOljand (1979). . 
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tjbhs and examples of outcome attainment are presented in the sectjo 

tidhs." All but two outcomes— 'retraining workers** and^'upgradingjxxapationai competencies"— 
were judged as potentially appropriate foi^boih the second^j'y and postsecohdary level; arid all 
were considered potentially appropriate for special needs popalatloris. 

Some of the outcomes are societal in riatore. some are iristitutional, and some are iridlvidual. 
isjo attempt was made to limit the riamber of outcomes that were societal, iristitutibrial, or iridivid- _ 
uai In nature: The following listing of the outcomes is random and does riot iridicate any rarikirig of 
Importance or significance of orie outcome in comparison to aribther bytcbme. o 

• Incres^ ed awareness of need fbr basic academic skills 

• Satisfactoriness to emplbyers 

• trairied wbrkers fbr labbr market rieeds 

• Mbtlvatibri for educational and dccUpatidnal achievement 

• Piacemerit in a job related to training 

• Acquisitibri of useful bccUpatlohal skills ' * 

• Positive attitude toward work 

• increased productivity ^ 
9 Development of safe work habits and techniques 

• increased earnings , 

• Enhanced leadersfiip^capabilities ' 

• Upgraded occupatiorial cbmpetericies^ 



• Increased potential for'eritreprerieurship 

• Erihanced jbb advaricement 

• jricreased jbb satisfaciibri 
Improved quality of work 

• Retrained workers 

• =teduced dropout rate ! , 

To pr:>v<cJe evidence that supports or rejects the appropriateriess of each of the aghteeri oUt- 
cdrnes, sir aut^^ors were setocted f torn the substantive fields of history, philosbphy^ psychology, 
socid'fogy, eccnomics, and futures f^esoarch: The authors were asked to preserit th^ fUhdamenta! 
theories, concepts, arid findings that could be used to support or reject each bf the dUtcbmes. On 
the basis of the evidence supporting or rejecting the outcomes, the authbrs were asked to show 
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the iirikage of the eviderice to each of the butcbrries, iricludihjg a ratibhale that upholds the use of 
the eyiderice to support br reject the butcbrhes. The fblibwirig authors were selected for their 
expertise In the substantive field as well as their khbwiedge bf vocational education. 



John O. Crites (psychology) 
Research Professor 
College of Education 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 

Rupert N; Evans (history) 
Professor 

Department of Vdcatidnal 
and Technical Education 
College of Educatldn 
University of Illinois 
Champaign. illlnDis 



David W. Stevens (economics) 

Professor 

Department of Economics 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri t 



Mary Bach Malbhe (sbciblbgy) 
Professor 

DepartrnenJ of Vdcatidhal- 
Techhical^dUcatidn 
Graduate_Schddl df Education 
Rutgers, The State University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Harold G. Shane (futures research) 
University Professor of Education 
School of Education 

I nd i an a U nj ve rsit y 

Bloomington, Indiana 



John F: Thompson (philosophy) 
Professor 

Continuing and Vocational Education 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin ■ 



Paul Violas (history) 
Associate bean 
College of Education 
University of IIMnbis 
Champaign, Illinois 



Whfeh initial drafts of the papers had been prepared, a working cdnference was held to provide 

ah bppbrtuhity for invited participants td critique the paper's and to interact with the authors: 

Where possible, the papers were distributed td the participants pnor to the conference. At the con- 
ference, buzz groups, question and answer sessions, and work groups were used to promote 
grdUp ihteractidn and td ensure' that each individual had an opportunity to provide input: 



The invited participants and selected National Center staff had an opportunity (1) to raise 
questions about each authoPs paper. (2) to identify other evidence riot cbvered /lh the papers, arid 
(3) to discuss which outcbrries were mbst apprbpriate tor vbcatibrial educatibn. The questibris that 
were raised arid the authors* responses are included iri the full report (McKlririey arid Fbrriash 
1983) from which this chapter Nvas drawri. Iri additibri, the irivited participarits were asked tb submit 
written critiques of the papers. These critiques were shared with the six authbfs fbr cbhsideratidn 
Iri the revisions they made iri their papers. 



Perspective for Ihterpretihg Findings 

The reader is cautioned that the evidence presented in this repQiliepi£i^nts:only one se^ 
input heeded by thdse whd are engaged in maklng'dfecrsTdhs and policy resulting in the identifica- 
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tibh of outcomes expected of vdcatidhal educatidh. This caveat ih no way mjnimizesthe sig 
cahce or power of the evidence presented. in this report; It merely serves as a reminder that there Is 
other input heeded in Idehlifying dutcdrties. 

The identificatidn of outcomes sparks heated debajes among v^ocational educators arid Its var- 
ied sUppdrt grdups. Historically, there has been [ittle agreenienj amorig vocational educator? as to 
what dutcdrties should be expected: Vocational^education has never had a single spokesperson or 
a prevalent view regarding outcomes, and it is doubtful that it ^n\\\ in the future. 

Outcomes expected of vocational^ education vary greatly in the degree to which their attain- 
ment can be measured in strictly quaritifiabie termsV Different audiences also need varying degrees 
of specificity in measarjng attairimerit of outcomes. The degree to vk^hich the attaihmerit df an out- 
come could be TTieasared was not a cbrisideratiori In determining the appropriateness of dutcdrties 
to be included m this ^tudy. 

Sorne auti^ors of ihe commissioned papers chose riot to deKelbg their papers ardund the 
eighteen outccmecj § r.^d/or failed to present eviderice as rgque^^ied. T^iis shdrtcdming resulted in 
inadequate evidencer in certairi areas. 

Iri each of the tierds represerited_by the authdls, there are many perspectives from wh[ch the 
papers could have been devetbped. Some papers were develdped by authors using only one per- 
spective. Other writers using other perspectives might reach different conclusions; 

The list of eighteen butcbmes does hdt include -^any outcomes that sqrnejridividuals might 
rarik highly. As indicated by Evans and Vidlas (1983) tn their cornrTilssioned paper, the list of 
comes dbes riot ihcjude some df the important. outcomes desired by early^dvocates (who 
expected vbcatibhal educatidn td lead to improvement of the woj1<plac^^^^^ by legislators (^^ 
the achievement df ei-iuity through vocational educatjon as a primejoalj, arid by practitioners ^ 
(who are more concerned with maintenance or expansion of enrollmerits arid the solution of daily 
problems than with grand designs). ^ , 

Evidence/lmpjications 



Support for Outcomes 

bri the basis of evidence presented iri the papers, the fbllbwihg dUtcdmes are supported for 
vocational education at the secoridary arid pbstsecbridary levels. 

• Upgraded occupatlbrial corripetericies j 

• Acquisition bf usefui bccUpatidnal skills 
Retrairied workers 

Ori the basis bf evidence presented in the papers, the foMowjng outcome for vocationaj educa- 
tibri is supported when measured at the conclusion of the Individoal's vocational educatiori 
prograrri. 

• Develdpment of safe work habits and techniques 
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On the basis of evidence preserited in the papers, the fbllbwihg dutcdme is supported for 
secondary and pbstsecbridary vbcatibhal education when measured within six months after pro- 
gram cbmpletibri aruJ when vbcatibhal education cdnipleters are hdt compared with other workers: 

• Satisfactbrihess to employers 

- I ' 

Oh the basis bf evidence presented in the papers, the fdildwing outcomes are not strongly 
suppbrted fbr vbcatibhal educatibh at the secondary and postsecondary levels. 

• Increased jbb satisfaction 

• Increased pdtehtial fdr entrepreneurship 

• Increased awareness of need for basic academic skills 

• Placement in a job related to training 

On the basis of evidence presented in the papers^the fbllbwihg outcomes are hot suppbrted 
fdr vdcationa! education at the secondary and postsecoridary levels. 

• Enhanced leadership capabilities 

• Positive attitude toward work 

• Motivation for edacatibhal and bccupatibhal achieveriieht 

• Trained \wbrkers for labbr market heeds 

• Improved quality bf wbrk 

• Enhanced job advahcerneht 

• Increased productivity 

• Reduced drdpdUt rate 

• Increased earnings 

Implications 

Implications for vocational education policymaRers and decisibh niakers at the federal, state, 
and local levels were forrnalated on the basis of the evidence preserited in this report. The implica- 
tions are as follows: 

• Federal and state legislatbrs shbuld ideritify a miriimum number of outcomes to be 

expected of vocational educatibri. It is urireasbriable td hdid any program accountable for 
a multitude of butcbmes. 

• Outcomes ideritified fbr a prbgram shduld cdrnplernent each other: J n the pa^^^^^ 
achievemerit bf certairi butcbmes resulted in poorer performance on other outcomes. 
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State and iocai agencies shoaj^d have fiex[bHijy in selecting oatcdmes. Pblicymakers and 
decision makers aUhe state and Jocaljevels have the best infbrmatibri arid perspective tb 
select outcomes congruent with the specific situationsirinvhich-theirprbgranis bperater: 

o ' • ; ' ......... 

tocal vocational educators, in cooperation with other seiected individuals, should identify 
the goal of their programs and specify a limited set bf butcbmes. A vbcatibrial educatibri 
program carinot db all things fbr all pebple. 

Policymakers and decislbn makers at all levels need tb give careful study and considera- 
tion to the problem of either identifying butcbmes based solely bri tradit|bhal acceptance 
or identifying butcbmes based sblely bri their assumed relevance to the latest political 
initiatives. Each vbcatibrial educatibri jDrbgram is unique in structure and in setting, and it 
operates iri a uriique settirig. The butcbriies expected bf a vbcatidhal education program 
shbuld reflect its uriiqueriess. y' 

PoIicyriiaRers arid decision makers at the federal and state levels should desjgnate funds 
for iriquiry cbhcerhihg the development of a contemporary rationale for vocational educa- 
tion that can serve as a basis for identifying program goals and outcornes; 



Suggestions for Further Study 



The study of outcomes expected of vocat[qnal education should^be a coritiriuirig effort. Voca- 
tional education operates in a contexUhat changes rapidjy: Vocational educators must be certain 
that oulcome expectations for vocational education reflect these/Chariges in appropriate ways. 



Throughout the history of vocational eoucation, numerous expectatibns have beeri.heid 
regarding the individual, society in general, and the vocatior^Bl education prbgram Itself. These 
expressions have reflected viewpoints of sociologists, ecorjbmists, philosophers, psychologists, 
and many others: Vocational education means many thirigs tb many iridividuals. It operates com- 
plex programs at many educational levels iri extremely dn^erse settings. It may be unrealistic, 
therefore, to expect that bne simple list bf butcome statemerits will be relevant for all programs in 
aH settings. ' / 

Given this context for vocational education programs, the following suggestions are made for 
further study. ,/ 

■I 

• A Ibgical relatibriship should exist betwee^ program goals and putcomes: It js obvioas 
that cbrisiderable attentiph needs to be devoted to identifying the goals of voj:atibnal 
education. But the fact that vocational education is composed of several prbgram areas, 
each giving varying emphasis to certain goals^ results in critical problems of goal identifi- 
cation. The identification of goals is needed and shou[d involve a broad range of individu- 
als representing diverse perspectives^The process used to identify the gbals shbuld be 
anchored strongly in the philosophical base on which vocational education is built. 

• Part of the problem inherent i ri gqa| Identification Is that most of the philbsbphical writing 
on vocational education was done prior tb and Immediately after the passage bf the 
Smitln-Hughes Act: If scholarly efforts are to be made in gbal ideritificatibri; the 
considerable attention given tb the explication of a contempbrary ratibriale fbr vbcatidhal 
education: 
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• Many of the dutcdmes considered in this study or identified by other indivlduais and 

§rdUps have been.ecpn nature. In reaiity. schoqis are not industriai con^^ 

turning out products, to continue to state outcomes as though the educat|qnai^e 

is based on an economic modej and to apply the econpjnists^ 

measurement of these obtcomes is not congruent vv^ithtlje phMosophicai base for educa- 
tidrt?butcbmes expected of vocational education need^^^ consistent with the concep- 
tual framework for vocatjonal education: Once the oatco have been identified, then 
researchers and evaluators need to develop and/or select methods and techniques that 
are conceptually consistent with the philosophical frarne\A/6rk for vbcatibrial educatibri 
and with the outcome undergoing inquiry, 

• Mach of the evidence concerning outcomes that is presented in the literature is useful 
only at one specific level of poMcymakihg. As Stevens (1983bj so clearly rioted, the user 
must be sure of the questibri to be answered and sure of the apprbpriate uriit of analysis 
for answering the questibri. Considerable attentiori rieeds tb be giveri td specifyirig 
apprbpriate questioris, iriquiry rriethbds, arid procedures. 

• Som% outcomes may be apprbpriate arid reasbriable but Urirealistic in terms of cost. 
Sharie (1983) suggested that the selectibri df butcdmes td pursue should be based not 
brily bri the basis of cdritemporary social arid dccupatidrial Iridicatdrs, but also on the 
basis bf probability-difficulty analyses. 
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CHAPTER 4 



RECENT RESEARCH ON LABOR MARKET OUTCOMES 

Morgan V. Lewis 

•. • ... ( 

■ ___ _ _ ■ - 
introdaction "^"'^ 

i— - . ' ■ . 

The labor market oatcomes associated with partiGipation in high school vocational education 
have been a topic of continuing research interest since passage of the Vocational Education Act of 
1963: This act, together with the Area Redevelopment Act of 1961 and the Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962, marked the begihhing of an era of active federal involvement in the 
developrnent of the human resources of the nation. With this federal involvement came a corre- 
sponding interest in evaluating the effectiveness of all training programs funded under these acts, 
including vocational education. 

There have been two rnajor periods of activity with regard to vQcatibnal eductioh butcbmes. 
One followed passage of the 1963 act arid included studies by Eriiriger (19_B5), Kaufman et aL _^ 
(1967). Cbrrazzini (1968), Taussig (1968), Hu et al. (1_969), and Sbmrriers, Sharp!, arid Myirit (1971). 
The secbrid riiajbr period follbwed passage bf the 1976 arrieridrrierits to the 1963 act. This period 
iricluded the studies listed Iri brder of their brieirial publicatibri iri table 4-1; 



These twb grbups bf studies differ cbrisiderably iri the sources of their data arid the sbphistica- 
tibri bf their analyses. AM of thafi^st jfrbup used data cbllected specifically for those studies, often 
with fairly small samples that had limited geographic represeritatidri. The studies conducted in the 
secbrid period reflect a major advarice in the quality of data available for analysis; All of the studies 
iri table 4-1 used data from riatiphal longitudinal studies of ydUng people, mainly the National 
Lbrigitudihal Surveys of Labor Market Experience ((Center for Human Resdurc Research 1981) 
and the Ldngitudinal Study df the High School Class oi 1972 (RIccdbdno et al. 19i\1):\Several^^ 
the studies In table 4-1 used information frorn schodi records to assess the extent of participation 
In vocational courses. This use represented a major rriethodologlcal improvernent over previous 
studies that had relied upon self-report by former students of the curricula they had followed while 
in high school: 



SOURCE: This chapter is basied on the report. Recent Research on Labor Market Outcomes of Secondary Vocationat Edu- 
caVion. published by the National Center for Research in vocational Edocation (tewis 1983). 

"The National Longitudinal Surveys of primary interest In this jciiapter consist of three separate cohorts,. J n table 4-1 these 
cohorts are refierriBd to as NLS young rheh. which began iri 1966: NLS young wbrneh. which began in 1968: and NLS New 
Youth, which began in 1979. The Fredland and Little study used a separate NLS Cohort of Adult Men. which began in 1966. 
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Author/Date 



TABLE 4-1 

1 _ JePORTS on bUTCOMES ASSeeiATED WITH 
PARTICIPATION IN PUBLIC VbCATlONAL EDUCATION 



Data Exarhihed 



Sample Used 



Curriculum 
Defihiilbh 



Outcomes Reported* 
1 2 3 4 



Grassb jarid 
Shea 1979 



Wiley arid 

HarQischfeger 

1980 



NLS YOUng men 
1966 to 1973, N LS 
ydUhg women 1968 
to 1972 

Class of 1972 to 
1976 



In school and 16 
to 1 5 years total 
schooling 



High school 
graduates 



Self-report 



Administrator 
desighatipn, 
infbrmatibh 
from schpol 
records 



X X 



X X 



Fredland and 
Little 1980 



Gustrnan and 
Stein meter 
1982 



Woods and 
Haney 1981 



Meyer 1981 



NLS adult men 


White males. \A?hb 


Self-report 




were ages 45-49 






in 1966 .. ^ 




NLS young men and 


NLS, 17-ye3r-dlds 


Self-report, 


women to_ 1972, 


at initial survey. 


information 


Class of 1972 to 


high school gradu- 


from school 


1976 


ates only 


records 


Class of 1972 to 


High school gradu- 


Self-report, 


1976, NLS ybUhg 


ates to 15 years 


some analyses 


rrieh to 1976, IMLS 


to ta] schooling. 


using mfbrmatidn 


New Youth base 


limited analyses 


from school 


year 


of dropout 


records 


Class of 1972 to 


High school 


Ihfbrrriatidri 


1979 ; .. 


graduates 


from school 






records 



X 



X 



XXX 
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TABLE 4-1 (continued) 



Author/Date 



Campbell et al. 
1981 



Mertens and 
Gardner 1981 



Rurriberger and 
Daymbnt 1982 



Gardner, 
Campbell, and 
Seltz 1982 



Data Examined 



Sample Used 



N tS New Youth to 
1980 



Special survey pf 
1 ,539 persons 
ages 20 to 34, 
N_LS_ you h^jTieh 
1966 to 1976, 
N_L_S you hj wdmeh 
1968 jo 1978, Class 
of 1972 to 1979 

NLS Ne>A/ Youth to 
1980 



N LS New Youth 
to 1981 



High school 
graduates for 
\A/hbrri school 
transcripts were 
available 

High school . 
graduates 



Not enrolled 9 
to 12 years total 
schooling for whom 
school transcripts 
were available 

High school 
graduates for 
\A/hbrn school 
transcripts were 
available 



Curriculum 
beflnition 



High school 
transcripts 



Self-report 



High school 
transcript 



High school 
transcript 



Outcomes Reported* 
1 2 3 4 



X 



X 



X 



X 



■Outcomes Reported 



1 = Measures of employrrient-unerriplbyrrient 

2 = . Hourly, weekly, or yearly earnings 



3 = Employment in a job related to field of training 

4 = Occupational category and status 
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The ihterest in the labor hiarRet dutcdmes associated with participation in high school voca- 
tional JjjUcatidh does hot appear to arise from the size of the federal Investment in t^is fiejd; In the 
1979-8O school year, federal expenditures on all levels of vocationaljeducation were/about $736 . 
rtiillidh— less than 0 2 percent of the total federal budget and only 11 percent of total federal, state, 
and Idcaj expenditures for vocational education (National Center for Education ^ts^l'stlcs 1982)^ 
The interest seems to stem from a widespread skepticism about the vajue of traming for occupa- 
tions at the high school level. There are many arguments on both sides of this issue; but jf a clear 
labor market advantage were found for vocational participation, holdi^ng as well as possible aN 
other factors equal, many of these arguments would be moot: Conve^rsejy, skill training must be 
justified on other grounds if it is not associated with higher wages, more stable employment, or 
other appropriate measures of labor market experience: / 

Focas of the Paper ^ 

Preparing the Synthesis 

This chapter synthesizes the major findings from the studies that are listed in^tablsJt-1 regard- 
ing the labor rnarket outcomes associated with participation in high school vocational educatibh. 
All of the studies listed were conducted using information; from samples that are rejpre^sehtative of ^ 
the nation as a whole and were published since the passage of the 1 976 amehdmehts/tb the Vbca- ^ 
tional Education Act of 1963. / / - 

- - - - ^ - ' - 

Much of the preparation of thissyhthesisjbbk place during a small cbhvening^;that was held at 
the Natiohal Center bri Octbbjr 27-28, 1982, One bf the authbrs from each of the studies listed m 
table 1 was invited tb attend. The fbMbwihg individuals were able to do so: Paul Carrpbell, National 
Center: Thomas Daymbht, Temple University; Eric Fredlahd. U.S. Navel Academy; John Gardner^ 
Natibhal Center; John Grassb, West Virginia University; Wait Haney, Huron Ir^stitutej^and Thomas 
Steihmeier, Texas Techhblbgical University. Rupert Evans, professor emeritus. University of llli- 
hbis, was in residence at the National Center'as a visiting scholar and also took part. 



During the convening the participants revjewed a preMminafy^su^mary of the research t[iat 
had been prepared by .Morgan ^ew's and sug^gested changes, additions, and deletions. Follosying 
the convening a revised draft was prepared incorporating these suggestions and was submitted tb, 
the participants for additional review: 

This chapter atternpts to reflect the best current knowledge on the labor market butcbmes 
associated with participation in secondary vocational education. While the authbr has the respbh- 
slbjllLV for the final contents of the chapter, these contents do reflect, as well as pbssible, his 
assessment of the consensus of the participants at the cbhvening. 



Varlabinty of Vbcatlohal Educatidh 

It is generally recognized that secbhdary vbcatibhal education is not a uniform currjculum. It 

varies both across and within bccupatidna| areas, Sdriie of these studies attempted to analyze 

separate bccupatibnal areas, but typically the only areas with sufficient nurnbers of respondents 
yield reliable results are business and office and trade and Industry.* Of these two areas, business 



"Representative nationai samples o the tptaj youth popiJlaHor* do hot cbhtaih enough respbriderits in the other vocational 
areas to yield sofficient numbers for analysis. 
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and office is the more uniform: Virtually aM the students in this area take trai^nmg in typiryg and 
mc?st aiso take bbokkeeping.-shorthandrand oif|^^ practice (Sejtz 1982): training available under 
the trade and industry category, however, includes such diverse occupational areas.as automobile 
mechanics, welding, carpentry, drafting, electronics, and cosmetology, to narr^e r^r\y I'r.z 5ix mbs' 
popular during the 1979-86 school year (Natibhal Center for Education Statistics 1982). 

In addjtion to this varjabijity in cont^ent; Campbell, Orth, and Seit^z (1981 [ have documented the 
wide variability in extent of participation in vocational courses: Five distinct patterns of course tak- 
ing have been identified, ranging from-students-labeled "eoncentrators," who'take a large number 
of interrelated vocational courses, to those labeled *'rncldental/Personal," who take one or two 
courses appareritly out of personal interest or as part of occupational expibratibn. Althbugh 
undocumented, there Is prbbably an equally wide variability in quality of prbgrams. 

Befbre summarizing the results fbr the butcbme variables listed in table 4-1, the nature of the 
labbr market bn which they are based shbuld be nbted. The oldest data analyzed in the studjes 
were cbllected in 1966 and the most recent, in 1981. There has been hb other period in the United 
States when there was a greater supply bf entry-level workers. The cbrnbihed effects of the 1946- ■ 
tb-1964 baby bbbrn and the reentry of wbmeh ihtb the labor force yielded ah uhprecedehted 
humber of individuals seeking ehtry-leve! emplbymeht. This Lar^e supply of job seekers Undoubt- 
edly depressed the wages for all hew labor market entrants. Furthernidre, the Increases in the 
humber of young people \A/ith high schbdl vdcatidhal preparatidh during this period may have mln- 
irhized any labdr niarket advantages this training conferred (Gustmah and Steirimeler 1979). 



, Labor Market Outcomes 

The main labor market outcomes examined m the ten studies summarized m table 4-j are 
employment-unemployment, earnings^ relationship between training and employment: and bccu- 
pational category and status: In each of the studies, the experiences of former students with some 
degree of vocational training (defined as indicated in the table) were cbmpared to various bther 
similar students with less vocational training but with similar levels of educatibhal attainment in 
general academic courses: In most cases, those in the samples selected for analysis had less than 
sixteen years of forSial education: and regressibn techniques were jsed tb cbhtrbl the effect bf 
other cljaracteristjcs, such as sex and race, on the outcome variables. Tb the extent that these 
characteristics were accurately measured and included in the regression analyses, those studies 
provide estimates of the independent br net effect bf vbcatibhal traihihg bh the butcbmes 
examined. \ 



Nbhe bf these studies, however, had any cdhtrdls fdr the self-selectidh of students into voca- 
tibnal bourses. Currently available mddejs df the experiences df\receht labbr market entrants 
explain a fairly sniall percentage of individual variability. Mddels ihcdrpdrating fifteen or twenty 
measures df individual characteristics and ^ducatidhal experiences typically explain less than 10 
percent df the variability in earnings dr ertipldymeht. It seems likfily that there are other i^ndividual 
traits ndt included in these mddels that influence both the selection of high school courses and 
subsequent experiences-lh the labor market. Until controls fbr sejf-selectlon are Included in the 
analyses of educational effects, there will be some uncertainty whet^her an observed result is 
caused-by-a parttcular educational experienice^r caused by u n jti ea^ured^h^fact^is ti cs bf indi- 
viduals that led them to take'^part in that ex^perience. The results surnrnarized next reflect the best 
evidence currently availabje on the labor market outcome^ associated with participation In high 
school vocational education: 
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The standard method for defining emplbyrfient and unempibymerit developed by the U.S. 
Bureau of tabor Statistics requires that an {hdividuai either hold a job or be actively seeking 
employment in the civilian labor market. Members of the military, full-time horhernakers, students 
■who do not want to work, the physicaMy disabled, arid discouraged workers whp.are hot seeking 
jobs because they think nbne^are cvailable are all excluded from the definition. Nine of the ten stuc 
les in table 4-1 examined employmeht-unemployment and all used measures that were cdnceptu- 
ally derived from the Bureau o\ Labor Statistics' definition. Three different measures are reported: 
(1) ernployment status at the time of the survey, (2) total weeks employed in the year prior to the 
survey, or (3) total weeks uriernplbyed in the prior year. 



When the first measure was used— status at the time of the sUrvey--dhly Grasso and Shea 
found significantly 1es5 uriernplbymerit for vbcatibhal graduates. Woods and Haney, and Mertens 
and Gardner did not find a statistlcaMy significant advantage, but Campbel'l et aj. found a consjs- 
tent. albeit nbhsigriiflcarit, tendency for higher levels of participation in vocational courses to be 
associated with less uriemplbymeht. 



On the other two measures, there was a clear tendency for female vocat[onaj graduates, par- 
ticularly from business and office programs, to be either employed more week^s or, coriversely. 
unemployed fewer weeks per year, the differences in employment between vocational and com- 
parison groups were Usually about one to two weeks per year. 

Amdhg rnales, increased employment was not as consistent ly^ssociated with vbcaHbnal 
preparation. Rumberger and Dayrnqnt and Gardner, Campbell, and Seltz found less unemplpy- 
ment for students with extensive vocatjorial preparation: Rumberger and Daymbnt estfrnate ^hat a 
half day in vocational courses for a school year (about three credits) would be associated with 
about one to one-and-one-half fewer weeks of unemployment per year. Th^ other studies, how- 
ever, did not find such difference among majes with and without vbcatibrial preparation. 



Earnings 

• * \ 

The evidence on earnings follbws £ similar pattefn to that of empldyrtient. Wornen who 
received high school vbcational preparation in business and Office courses cor!sjstent[y v\/^ere 
found to earn more than t.ieir cburiterparts without such preparation. The size of th[s advantage 
ranges from low estimates of $9.00 to $11.00 per week reported by C3u.stman and Steinmeier and 
Meyer, to a high of about $20.00 reported by Woods and Haney.' 

The evidence for males is much rtidre mixed. Wiley and Hamjsc^f-ifeger fborid a earnings 
advantage for vocational preparation, but this advantage diminished over time. Fredland and Little 
found a Ibhg-terrn advantage if the training was used In current employment.** 



•All earnings-were-converted io constant4976-doHa For some istudies this renoired mak- 

ing cohversibris from. other base years that were reported: 

••The Fredland and Little study differs sharply from others sumrnarizedjn I 

sample, which consisted of white males who were forty-fiwe to forty-nine in 1966 and had received their mljitary or civilian 
vocational training during or shortly after World War 11. AH of the other samples consist of young people Who left high 
school during the 1960s or later. 
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Four studies {Gustman and Steinmeier: Meyer; Mertens and Gardner: arid Gardner. Campbell, 
and Seitz) found advantages in hourly wages for tho:,e who took certain vbcatidnal programs, usu- 
ally tradeand industry, or in weekly or annual earnings. These advantages were often realized 
because vocational preparation was found to be associated with wgrkihg more hours per week: 
The four remaining stadie- (Grassb and Sfiea. Woods and Haney, Campbell et al.. and Rumberger 
and baymont) found no earnings advantage from vocational preparation for males. 



imployment Related to training 

i . . ; 

Whether or not individuals obtain jobs in the occupational areas in which they were trained 
has an intuitive appeal as a criterion by which to evaluate training prograrns. Urifqrtanately. trans- 
lating that appeal into an objective and re!iable_rneasUre of the training-empl^^ is 
no ea^y task. Two main approaches are Used. One asks fbrmer students to^ rate th^e sirnilar^ 
between their training and the skills heeded on^heir jobs. The Mertens and Gardner study 
this approach. The other method is to classify both the training and empioyrneht accor^illfljQ — __ 
standard educational and occupational codes and to compare them u^sjng a "crosswalk'* tha^ . . 
cross-classifies the two codes. The Campbefll et si. and Rumberger and Daymont studies used this 
approach. Woods and Hahey Used both methods. 

the problem with the first approach is that subjective ratings tend to be lerijeht^ Most.,. . 
respondents, even those who received little occupational preparation, tend to see relationships 
between what they studied and the skills needed on the job. The problem with the second 
approach 1^ the low level of correspondence between some of the educational and occupational 
codes. This problem is particularly acuje in matching the various educational programs classified 
in the general category of trade andjndustry with the many varied occupations classfied as skilled 
trades. When the match is made at this level, training and emplbyrrierit Ih^sUch diverse skMIs as 
carpentry and auto mechanics^ or cosmetology and welding, would be considered rela^ted. There is 
much closer correspondence between the classificatibris bf vbcatibnal programs and occupations 
In the other crosswalk categories. 

What is of interest, given the difficulties >vlth these methods, is the similarity of the results they 
yield. In the Mertens and Gardner study. 60 percent bf former trade and industry students reported 
that they used the skills they studied in their most recent jobs "a great deal" or "a fair amount."* 
When Woods and Haney and Rurnberger a.- Daymdnt used different education-occupation y< 
crosswalks, the results they bbtaihed for tr^: bfid^industry relatedness for men were 53 percent/, 
and 65 percent. The correspdhdihg figure's to; fernales from business and office programs were 65 
percent in related jobs as measured, by respondents* rating (Mertens and Gardner), and crosswalk 
results of 58 percent (Wbbds and Haney) and 60 percent (Flumberger and Daymont) in related 
jobs.** 1— . i - 

These results were obtained for the two p r o g r a m a reHS^f h t he I ar g est en r o 1 1 m en ts .and as 
discussed previbusly. the figures for business and office probably reflect a much closer match 
than similar figures for trade arid industry. The rales for other programs were generally lower, with 



•these were the two highest ratings. The bther two alternatives were "not very much" and "not at all." 

••The percentages from Woods arid Haney are for whites only. The corresponding figures for blacks are slightly Ibwier. The 
other two studies did not report results by race. 
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the medians falling in the 25 to 35 percent range. Carnpbeii et aj; found that the s^^^ 

of increased participatibh in Interrelated vocational courses was to increase the jikel'ihobd of 

obtaihihg related empldyrtieht. 

Occupatichal Category and Status^ 

Fbrnier students with vocational preparation have some tendency to obtain different type^s of 
jobs thanl:fther students. Males vsrho take trade and industrial programs are a little more likely to 
obtain skilled jobs, and females from business and office programs are more li^kely to obtain cleri- 
cal pdsitions. For females, these clerical positions are associated with significantly higher scores 
on the Duncan socioeconomic index, which measures the perceived status or prestige of various 
occupations. ^ * 

Longitudinal analyses by iSrasso and Shea, Woods and Hahey, and Mertehs and Gardner ^ 
found a tendency for most young workers to move up in skill levels over tirhe. Grasso and Shea's - 
analysis suggests that vocational students were prbgressihg at a slower rat;e than students from 
other curricula, but Woods and Haney found that when educational attainment was controlled, 
there was no such difference. ^ ; - 

Cdhclusidhs % 

The results summarized in this paper are based primarily on long|tudinal stud!e^^ 
separate samples of ybUhg pebple. Different investigators h^ave_us^ed different sp^ 
select and analyze the data from these samples and have_obtained somewhat different 
Overall, hbwever. there is more agreement than disagreement: Considering the variability that 
exists across programs regarding content, quahty^ and extent of student participation and that alsb 
exists with regard to the labor rnarkets^in which young people seek jobs, the surprising fact is hbt 
that there is disagreement but that some fajrly consistent results are found. The follbwihg cbhclu- 
sibhs appear wi.franted based on the infc-mation currently available: . . 

(, ,) " _ _ _ _ _ _■ 

• Vocational preparation in business and office courses reduces the amount of time that 
young women will be unemployed after they leave high school by about-one to two weeks 
per year. 

• Vocational preparation in business and office courses ihcreas_e_s the average weekly eaj-n- 
ings of young women after they leave high schbbi by abbUt $10 to S20 per vsreek^ Young 
man from trade and industry courses sbmetimes earh.mdre. but this outcome usually 
results because they work more hburs per week.- ^ 

The^^o are several possible explanations fbr thelabbr market advantages consistently foun for 
females who received business and bffice_training. The skills taught [n th[s area are the most 
standardized of any vocatidnal prbgram. They are applicable in any bffjce setting in any part of the 
country. The demand for office wbrkers since the late 1960s, the period covered by most of these 
studies, has been steadily increasing. In addition, office work Is one of the few skilled areas in ^ 
which there is screening bf the prospective employees on the basis-of an easily ^dministerecJ mea- 
sure of performance— a timed typing test. Vocationally prepared students who have learned one of 
the oasic office skills can etsily demonstrate their proficiency, and this skill appears to.give tjjem 
an advantage over similar jbb seekers without such preparation. _ 
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Havih§ said this, it should be ackndwiedged that the advantages associated with bosjness^an^^ 
.office training are hot usually fdUhd for males. The failure to find signfjcant effects for may 
be caused by the smaller number who take this training, or It may be t^hat empiqy^ers are^i^^^^ 
to hire males for these jobs. The advantages typically found fjor females are in jojDst^hat are tradi- 
tionally female dominated. Although business and office training confers an earnings and ' 
employment advantage to females, by this very fact such training may also contribute to continu- 
ing sex stereotyping in the labor force: 

_ J 

• About half of all fernales who receive vocational preparation in business and office skills 
and about half of all males who receive training in the trade and industry areas while in 
high school obtain jobs in which they use the skills they studied. 

• Males who received training while in high school in the trade and Industry area are a little 
more likely than similar males without such trailing to obtain jobs classified as skilled 
trades. Females who received training in business and office skills are more likely than 
females without such training to obtain clerical jobs. 

_ s ____ 

seemingly simple concept of empjbymerit in jobs that are related to tramihg has proven 
very anticult to measure in ah acceptable fashion. Nevertheless, the attempts that have been made 
using quite different methods tend to yield rbUghly similar results. FiJrthermdre. the employment 
patterns of former high school students with and without vbcatidnal preparatidn are a Jittle differ- 
ent. Taken together, these two pieces of evidence suggest that a sizeable percentage of former 
students use the vocatibhal preparatidn they received in high schbdl in the jobs they obtain. The 
size of this percentage varies by prdgram area and sex. but tends td cluster in a range of about 30 
to 60 percent. 

This paper has examined only one limited aspect of the meny objectives that high-school-level 
vbcatibrial educatibh is designed to achieve. Jt iA^'^^^^^Ui'^ii'^^.LQit^^i focused on those 
outcomes that have been examined niost frequently in^ recent research: Th evidence that was 
summarized has generally indicated some labor market advantages, particularly for females who 
were In blislness and office programs, or has been mixed, particularly :for males who were in trade 
and industry programs. These are the areas for which the most information is available. The failure 
to find effects for the other areas may reflect the lack of sufficient evidence for these prbgrams 
. caused by the small n amber of respondents from these programs who are included in the -iptidhal 
data bases. This limitation suggests caution In drawing negative cbncluslohs bh the basis df find- 
ings demonstrating rib significant difference between former high schbbi students with and with- 
out vocational preparation. One should not conclude on the basis bf inadequate evidence that high 
school vocational education has no effect bri subsequent labbr hiarket experience when the most 
adequate evidence indicates that it dbes. \ 
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